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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  ipar  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


ROYAL  MARRIAGE,  WITH  COSTS. 


T  '  w 

DrtTT'PTnAT  iXTTk  cnm  4  T  before  and  after  marriage  with  such  incomes  as  she  is 

lULlilCAL  A.ND  oUClAL.  able  to  afford.  It  is  in  no  sense  impertinent  to  assert 

- tk -  that  the  Queen,  since  she  came  to  the  throne,  has  had 

A  ROTAL  MARRIAGE,  WITH  COSTS.  opportunities  of  saving  out  of  her  large  income  enough 

to  provide  for  the  wants  or  her  growing  fainiiy,  and 
The  minority  of  twenty  who  protested  against  the  for  such  contingencies  as  that  which  has  now  occurred, 
grant  of  10,000L  a  year  as  a  marriage  allowance  to  th^  We  believe  that  her  Majesty  has  availed  herself  of  these 
Doke  of  Edinburgh,  although  their  number  is  larger  opportunities,  as,  in  our  opinion,  she  in  common  with 
than  we  had  anticipated,  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  very  every  parent  in  the  land,  was  morally  bound  to  do.  That 
commanding  appearance.  Having  in  view  the  unwelcome  she  turns  this  money  to  other  accounts,  and  leaves  the 
apparition  of  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  rising  in  his  place  to  incomes  of  her  children  to  be  provided  by  her  subjects, 
oppose  the  vote,  the  Times  wrote  early  in  the  week  de-  must,  to  say  the  least,  endanger  that  peculiar  form  of 
precating  any  such  forlorn  crusade,  pronouncing  it  to  be  loyalty  that  bangs  npon  the  moral  excellencies  of  the 
of  “  the  idlest  character”  at  the  best  of  times,  and  just  sovereign. 

now  especially  deplorable  as  tending  to  prolong  the  Another  aspect  of  the  question,  though  comparatively 
session.  On  Wednesday  morning,  Mr  Gladstone’s  pro-  unimportant,  is  still  worth  calling  attention  to.  It  may 
posal  having  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  raise  a  smile  in  some  quarters  to  drag  out  Mr  Maltbus 
and  Mr  Taylor  having  pledged  himself  to  oppose  it,  the  from  the  base  and  grovelling  proletariat  where  ho  is 
newspapers  were  one  and  all  duly  impressed  with  the  supposed  to  be  for  ever  preaching  continence  to  deaf 
happy  unanimity  of  approval  with  which  the  proposed  ears ;  but  where  is  the  profanity  of  applying  his  princi- 
grant  had  been  received,  while  the  Standard  discovered  pies  to  the  Royal  family  P  One  of  the  main  prudential 
that  this  unanimity  had  only  been  enhanced  by  the  “  soli-  checks  is  removed  if  the  parent  knows  that  her  children. 


tary  croak  of  Mr  Peter  Taylor.” 

But  hopeless  as  it  was  to  expect  more  than  a  small 
minority  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  to  resist  the 
proposal  of  the  Government,  we  beg  entirely  to  differ 


however  numerous  they  may  be,  will  become  at  a  certain 
age  pensioners  of  the  State,  with  the  certainty  of  a  fur¬ 
ther  allpwance  whenever  they  choose  to  marry.  We 
must  confess  our  belief  that  both  these  objections  to  the 


from  all  who  may  on  this  account  have  di.«approved  of  j  proposed  grant  w’ere  fully  present  to  the  minds  of  all  who 
forcing  matters  to  a  division.  It  was  evident  that  the  went  down  to  the  House  prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of  it. 
debate  could  not  be  a  long  one ;  there  was  not  much  to  They  admitted  in  secret  that  the  system  is,  to  say 
be  said  on  one  side  or  the  other;  but  if  ever  there  nothing  of  its  injustice  to  the  tax-payer,  a  direct  en- 
are  occasions  which  justify  a  minority  in  asserting  its  couragement  of  improvidence,  and  that  too  on  a  scale  of 
rights,  it  is  when  public  money  for  whose  collection  and  unequalled  extravagance ;  but  their  conscientious  convic- 
dispensatiou  they  are  responsible  is  about  to  be  spent  tioiis  were  overpowered  by  that  other  loyalty,  which  the 
in  a  manner  which  they  consider  illegitimate  in  itself,  writer  already  quoted  has  called  “  the  loyalty  of  national 
and  fraught  with  evil  precedents  for  the  future.  bumptiousness,”  and  which  is  about  on  a  par  with  “  the 

That  the  proposed  addition  of  10,000Z.  to  the  annuity  pride  of  a  retired  shopkeeper,  who  is  ready  to  burst  v/ith 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  an  illegitimate,  because  the  inflation  of  keeping  a  carriage.”  Our  Queen,” 
needless  and  extravagant,  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  “  our  Royal  Family,”  may  be  spoken  with  a  variety  of 
rests,  in  our  opinion,  on  very  simple  grounds.  To  admit  modulations,  but  that  most  in  vogue  contains  as  an 
that  the  Prince  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  up  a  suitable  undertone,  “  We  pay  for  it  all.”  This  being  the  case, 
establishment  after  liis  marriage  on  a  smaller  income  than  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  loyalty  of  the  bumptious  order 
25,0001.  a  year  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  settle  the  to  refuse  a  paltry  10,0001.  a  year  for  the  sake  of  socuriug 
point  against  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  willing  for  a  Russian  Princess. 

the  sake  of  argument  to  allow  that  in  our  present  un-  This  raises  another  objection,  which,  perhaps,  went  to 
regenerate  condition  so  much  of  Royal  and  Ducal  splen-  diminish  the  dissenting  minority.  “  This  marriage,”  it 
dour  must  be  endured  as  will  cost  this  sum ;  and  yet  may  be  argued,  **  is  above  everything  a  politic  one.  It 
we  have  our  case  in  hand  as  before.  It  is  not,  Is  such  is  well  worth  the  price  that  is  asked  for  it.  Why  throw 
and  such  an  income  really  necessary  ?  but,  Who  ought  obstacles  in  the  way  of  so  excellent  a  bargain  ?  ”  But  in 
k)  provide  this  income;  botn  now, and  on  future  occasions,  the  first  place  it  is  not  safe,  in  American  phraseology, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  asked  to  entertain  to  bet  on  ”  politic  marriages ;  and  in  the  next  place 
a  similar  demand  ?  I  the  position  maintained  by  the  minority  is  not  that  of 

It  has  been  said  that  a  certain  proportion  (and,  wo  '  requiring  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  be  content  with 
think,  a  large  proportion)  of  the  loyalty  of  the  present  j  what  he  has  and  with  what  his  wife  will  bring  him.  We 
day  is  “the  loyalty  of  women,  and  sentimental  men,  |  merely  assert  our  opinion,  and  it  is  one  which  will  be 
who  make  the  morality  of  the  sovereign  the  peg  for  shared  by  all  who  are  not  blinded  by  either  of  the  false 
theu*  homage  as  subjects.”  Without  disputing  the  point,  notions  of  loyalty  referred  to,  that  the  necessary  allow- 
whether  this  species  is  not  in  reality  a  bastard  loyalty,  ance  should  be  provided  out  of  other  funds  than  those 
^Rd  no  true  descendant  of  the  fine  old  theory  of  contributed  for  the  government  of  the  country.  To  say 
**Igbt,  we  venture  to  ask  those  who  cherish  that  Parliament  is  bound  in  honour  to  satisfy  the 
1  their  allegiance  is  not  somewhat  rudely  demands  of  the  Royal  Family  in  consideration  of  the 

®  a  en  when  they  find  that  her  Majesty  refuses  to  Crown  lands  having  been  surrendered  on  that  under- 
®  uowledge  the  responsibility  accepted  by  every  other  standing  is,  we  believe,  wholly  incapable  of  proof.  The 
*  0  cr  in  the  land,  of  providing  her  children  both  net  receipts  from  the  Crown  Lands  in  1872  were  less  by 
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10,0002.  than  the  expenditure  of  the  Civil  List.  And 
when  it  is  further  reraeinbered  that  it  is  only  by  careful 
management  since  these  lands  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commons  that  the  revenue  from  them  has  been  made 
to  approach  even  so  nearly  as  this  to  the  sum  expended 
on  the  Civil  List  for  which  they  were  exchanged,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  argue  that  the  Commons  have  any 
further  indebtedness  on  this  score.  The  ground  of 
general  loyalty  was  the  sole  one  insisted  on  by  Mr 
Bouverie  and  Mr  Gladstone,  and  the  arguments  of  those 
who,  on  economical  grounds,  held  an  opposite  opinion, 
were  dismissed  as  factions  and  impertinent. 

Royal  liberality  has  of  late  years  assumed  rather 
shrunken  proportions.  On  all  sides  we  hear  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  parsimony.  The  Court  is  not  kept  up  as  it 
should  be ;  Royal  pageants  are  shorn  of  their  splendour ; 
the  labourers  at  Osborne  cannot  be  paid  a  farthing  more 
than  the  minimum  wages  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  are 
ejected  from  their  cottoges  if  they  ask  for  more.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  the  presents  to  Indian  chiefs 
and  Australian  colonists,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  been  so  profuse,  represent  liberality  on  his 
part.  The  cost  of  these  has  been  defrayed  by  Parliament, 
just  as  the  cost  of  the  Royal  Bounty  and  Royal  Alms 
does  not  come  out  of  her  MajesW’s  privy  purse,  but  is 
provided  for  in  the  Civil  List.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
presents  which  the  Royal  Princes  receive  on  their  travels 
are  not  only  not  the  property  of  the  taxpayers  who  are 
charged  for  their  equivalents,  but  we  were  even  called 
upon  to  admire  upon  a  recent  occasion  the  generosity  of 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  allowing  these  presents  to  be 
exhibited  for  a  short  time  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact,  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  the  colonists,  that  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  sold  in  one  part  of  Australia  the  valuable 
team  of  horses  that  had  been  given  him  in  another. 

A  liberality  that  would  redeem  our  Royal  Princes 
from  their  position  as  pensioners  of  the  State  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Perhaps 
when  a  repetition  of  such  applications,  as  the  one 
which  was  so  favourably  entertained  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday  last,  has  broken  the  back  of 
that  serviceable  animal.  Loyalty,  the  prudence  of 
such  an  alternative  course  will  at  last  be  apparent. 
Eighty  years  ago  the  second  son  of  the  then  reign¬ 
ing  Sovereign  was  married.  The  proposal  of  Mr  Pitt 
on  that  occasion  to  grant  the  Duke  of  York  an  addi¬ 
tional  annuity  was  not  passed  without  considerable 
opposition.  Our  progress  since  then  has  surely  not  been 
in  the  direction  of  rendering  such  opposition  unpopular, 
and  uncalled  for  by  the  absence  of  outside  support.  The 
outside  feeling  on  the  subject  is  far  angrier  now  than 


-  - - Q - 

alter  our  present  system  of  local  taxation,  but  to  widen 
its  application  and  make  it  “  consistent  with  itself,  “  to 


extend  the  liability  to  be  rated  for  purposes  of  local^ 
taxation  to  certain  kinds  of  property  not  hitherto  rated. 
Now  whether  this  be  a  correct  description  of  the  measure 
or  not,  the  plea  is  not  only  insufficient,  but,  as  we  shall 
show,  suicidal.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Bill  would  have 
done  nothing  more  than  render  our  present  system 
consistent  and  complete,  this  is  certainly  no  reason  why 
those  who  do  not  approve  of  that  system  should  support 
it.  When,  too,  we  are  told  that  our  system  would  have 
been  rendered  consistent,  we  must  ask,  consistent  in 
what  direction  ?  There  is  consistency  and  consistency* 
A  Protestant,  for  instance,  may  seek  consistency  in  the 
direction  of  private  judgment  or  in  the  direction  o 
authority  ;  and  it  may  thus  lead  him  either  to 
on  the  one  hand  or  free  thought  on  the  other.  If  1  * 
mighty  maze  without  a  plan  which  is  dignified  by  ® 
name  of  our  system  of  local  taxation  is  to  be  tna  e 
symmetrical,  before  we  can  know  whether  the 
is  worthy  of  support,  we  must  know  what  ^ 
it  is  to  serve  as  the  model.  The  mansions  ® 
rich  are  now  virtually  exempted  from  local 
thens.  Is  our  system  to  be  made  to  harmonize 
this?  Temporary  occupiers  now  pay  for  permanen^ 
improvements  which  enhance  the  value  of  the  p*^ 
pertv  of  the  landowner — imoroveinents  in  conseqnen 
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meant  by  sajing  that  no  question  of  principle  is 
•  involved  r  A  plan  which  is  consistent  in  detail  can  only 
be  so  hy  constant  adhesion  to  principle ;  and  the  plea, 
therefore,  that  the  Rating  Bill  would  make  our  practice 
systematic,  hut  raised  no  question  of  principle,  was  self¬ 
contradictory  and  absurd.  Either  the  Bill  would  have 
left  the  law  of  rating  inconsistent,  or  a  doctrinal  issue 
was  involved  in  it.  One  or  the  other  of  these  con¬ 
clusions  is  inevitable. 

So  far  as  Lord  Kimberley’s  argument  is  concerned  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifferenoe  on  which  horn  of  the  dilemma 
he  is  impaled.  But  not  so  with  the  Bill.  It  makes  a 
great  difference  in  our  judgment  of  its  merits  whether 
it  imples  a  theory  and  makes  our  system  consistent  with 
that  theory,  or  implies  no  theory  and  leaves  our  system 
inconsistent.  We  are  sorry  to  say  the  truth  is  with 
neither  of  these  alternatives  ;  but  with  a  third,  more  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  Government  than  either.  The  measure 
does  involve  a  theory,  and  a  very  bad  one  ;  but  that 
theory  was  not  carried  out  to  its  logical  consequences. 
The  general  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  extend  the  area  of 
rating,  that  is,  to  rate  certain  property  which  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  untaxed  with  a  view  to  benefiting  certain  persons. 
Who  are  these  persons  ?  This  is  made  tolerably  clear 
by  Lord  Kimberley's  statement  with  reference  to  the 
rating  of  mines.  “  It  was  estimated,”  said  he,  “  that 
at  least  500,000Z.  a  year  would  be  obtained  by  assessing 
these  mines,  and  great  relief  would  thereby  be  given  to 
the  owners  of  other  property  throughout  the  country.” 
This  “  other  property  ”  is  what  is  called  real  property, 
and  the  owners  of  it  who  were  to  be  presented  with  an 
annuity  of  half  a  million  are  none  other  than  the  land- 
owners.  A  more  unjust  proposition  than  this  could  not 
well  be  conceived.  If  this  great  job  had  been  perpe¬ 
trated  the  present  owners  of  real  property  would  alone 
have  gained.  Their  estates  would  be  increased  in  value 
by  the  capitalised  value  of  the  remission,  or  about 
fifteen  millions.  This,  it  must  be  recollected,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  vast  present  w’hich  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  give  to  the  class  which  is  at  once  the  most 
wealthy  and  the  most  idle.  Who  would  be  mulcted 
of  this  enormous  tribute  to  the  landed  aristocracy  can¬ 
not  be  determined  without  a  knowledge  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  case.  If  the  owners  of  mining  property  were 
able  to  raise  their  prices,  the  new  rates  would  form  part 
of  the  cost  of  production,  and  would  be  paid  by  the 
consumers  of  metal  goods  and  the  consumers  of  all 
goods  into  the  cost  of  which  that  of  metal  goods  partly 
enters.  In  other  words,  the  general  public  would  have 
to  pay  half-a-million  a-year  in  order  that  the  landowners 
might  l>e  released  from  a  prescriptive  burthen.  On  the 
other  hypothesis  the  charge  would  be  still  more  unjust. 
If  the  price  of  minrng  produce  were  fixed  by  foreign 
competition,  and  it  were  therefore  impossible  for  the 
holders  of  mining  property  to  shift  the  burthen  on 
the.(X)nsumer  by  raising  prices,  the  whole  of  it  would 
fall  on  the  owners  of  mining  shares.  The  gain 

of  the  landlords  would  be  the  measure  of  the  loss  of  the 
shareholders  in  mines.  Any  permanent  burthen  on 
property  held  as  an  investment  does  not  act  as  a  tax. 
At  the  time  it  is  put  on  it  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
property  by  such  an  amount  as,  put  out  at  interest, 
^oald  yield  an  annuity  equal  to  the  tax.  For  the  same 
reason  the  present  owners  of  landed  property,  so  far 
from  having  a  right  to  complain  of  the  hereditary 
harthen  on  their  land,  ought  not  to  have  it  counted  at 
ftll  as  taxation.  They  bought  or  inherited  their  property 
ject  t»)  that  impost.  It  is  not  taken  from  them,  for 
^  never  was  theirs.  We  care  not  whether  the  newly- 
assessed  rate  would  have  fallen  on  the  mining  share- 
^  or  or  the  public  at  large.  In  either  case  it  would 
^  a  monstrous  iniquity. 

he  case  of  the  rating  of  Government  property  is  very 
ar.  The  rates  paid  by  Government  would  really  be 
fme  by  the  payers  of  the  tea  or  sugar  duties  or  the 
rpm  whatever  other  tax  would  have  been 

clien  A  charge  on  the  Imperial  Ex¬ 
it  is  t K**  1  j  would  profit  by  the  charge  ?  Again 

tber  ‘^'^dlord.  If  tenants  at  present  pay  higher  rates 
7  a  so  pay  lower  rents  than  they  would  have  to  pay. 


The  remission  of  rates  would  be  an  extra  advantage  to 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  landlord  would  be  enabled 
to  charge  for  this  advantage.  Outstanding  agreements 
apart,  the  owner  of  real  property  is  the  person  who 
would  be  benefited. 

We  might  pursue  this  line  of  argument  into  other 
details  of  the  Bill,  but  we  have  said  suflBcient  to- 
show  its  animus.  It  oflTered  the  landed  classes  a 
huge  bribe  at  the  expense  of  the  business  and 
labouring  classes.  It  disregarded  prescription  in 
the  interest  of  those  whose  whole  property-rights 
rest  on  that  basis  alone.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
was  wiser  than  usual  in  urging  that  “  if  sanctioned  now 
by  their  lordships,  the  precedent  would  certainly  be 
quoted  against  them  hereafter.”  It  was  not  sanctioned 
by  them ;  and  we  have  to  thank  the  fears  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  the  party  feeling  of  the  Tories,  that  we  have 
not  been  saddled  by  a  Liberal  Government  with  an 
enormous  tribute  to  the  landowners,  and  passed  into 
law  a  measure  whose  consistency  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  it  rated  elementary  public  schools  and 
exempted  Sunday  and  ragged  schools,  that  it  rated  our 
struggling  literary  and  scientific  institutions  after  a 
prescriptive  exemption  of  thirty  years,  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  and  asylums  for  the  helpless ;  and  exempted 
churches,  chapels,  synagogues,  meeting  houses  of 
Shakers,  Quakers,  Ranters,  Jumpers,  Mormons,  and  all 
other  so-called  places  of  worship.  J.  H.  L. 


MR  LOWE’S  POSITION. 

Those  candidates  in  the  current  elections  who  sub¬ 
stantially  support  the  present  Liberal  Government,  as 
Mr  Angerstein  at  Greenwich  and  Mr  Fitzjames 
Stephen  at  Dundee,  have,  in  the  presence  of  the  com¬ 
bined  mismanagement  of  most  of  the  public  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  unprecedented  mistakes  of  the  Heads  of 
those  Departments,  an  uphill  battle  to  fight.  It  is  of 
little  avail  to  reckon  up  the  gains  that  have  accrued  to 
the  country  during  the  administration  of  the  present 
Government,  the  great  measures  which  Mr  Gladstone 
has  succeeded  in  carrying,  and  the  promises  he  holds 
out  for  the  future,  if  simultaneously,  and  day  by  day, 
facts  are  transpiring  that  reveal  in  first  one  and  then 
another  public  ofiice  the  existence  of  a  state  of  impo¬ 
tent  confusion.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  depmt;- 
mental  errors  should  outweigh  general  policy,  that  a 
Government  unfortunate  in  its  subordinates,  and  perhaps 
culpably  negligent  of  its  administrative  duties,  ought, 
in  spite  of  other  and  higher  claims  to  recognition,  to 
be  ousted  from  oflSce.  Wo  merely  state  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  fact,  that,  however  popular  may  be  the 
general  policy  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Government,  that 
popularity  will  be  to  a  largo  extent  outweighed  in  the 
approaching  elections  by  the  oflficial  blunders  which  are 
day  after  day  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  Against 
Mr  Gladstone  himself  are  still  remembered  the  curious 
manipulations  by  which  Sir  Robert  Collier  reached  his 
present  position,  and  the  ill-advised  gift  of  Ewelme 
Rectory  in  a  manner  that  could  not  fail  to  provoke 
suspicion.  The  falsification  of  the  returns  as  to  the 
physique  of  recent  batches  of  recruits  so  fortunately 
discovered  by  Colonel  Anson ;  Mr  Lowe’s  conduct  by 
which  the  Zanzibar  Mail  Contract  was  made  to  assume 
the  appearance,  at  all  events,  of  a  job; ’’and  more 
recently  the  full  exposure  of  the  Post-ofiSce  scandal,  which 
points  a  censure,  not  only  against  the  several  heads  of 
Departments,  but  also  against  the  working  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  themselves,  and  their  relations  to  each  other, — all 
these  are  repeated  blows  that  will  require  a  very  strong 
and  very  popular  Government  to  withstand. 

The  acrimonious  debate  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  was  enlivened  on  Tuesday  last  has  been,  we 
believe,  more  effective  in  exposing  the  strange  inefficiency 
of  the  present  Government  in  matters  of  practical 
detail  than  any  of  the  previous  emeutes.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  stung  into  adopting 
some  decided  course  by  the  strong  feclmg  excited  on  the 
matter  both  inside  and  outside  the  House.  , 
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The  debate  ou  Thursday  last  only  served  to  intensify 
the  feeling  of  the  House,  and  to  point  it  more  exclusively 
against  Mr  Lowe.  About  the  kindest  thing  that 
was  said  in  the  debate  came  from  the  lips  of  Mr 
Hunt.  Mr  Lowe,  he  remarked,  had  fallen  into  error 
by  taking  too  much  upon  himself,  and  trusting  to 
his  great  ability  to  carry  him  through.  Thus  it  was 
I  made  to  appear  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequers 
only  fault  was  an  ov^er-zealous  love  of  work.  As  for 
Mr  Monsell,  he  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long 
time  conscious  that  he  was  getting  into  trouble.  Mr 
Scudamore  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ignoring  his  imme¬ 
diate  superior  altogether,  and  of  putting  himself  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
No  doubt  an  eagerness  to  get  through  his  work  rapidly 
and  without  vexatious  intervention  prompted  MrScuda- 
more  to  go  straight  to  the  fountain  head.  If  this  was  a 
legitimate  way  of  transacting  business,  Mr  Monsell  is  not 
to  blame  for  allowing  himself  to  slip  into  the  background  • 
and  if  the  business  communications  between  Mr  Scuda¬ 
more  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  w^ere  com¬ 
plete  and  final,  leaving  no  loose  threads  for  Mr  Monsell 
to  gather  up,  then  is  Mr  Monsell  almost  entirely  exone¬ 
rated.  At  any  rate,  Mr  Lowe  is  the  principal  culprit 


^Ir  Sclater-Booth  said,  “  the  House  had  any  function  at 
all,  it  was  jealously  to  watch  over  the  expenditure  of 
money,  on  a  large  scale,  without  the  authority  of  the 
House.”  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  this  watch  is 
entrusted  to  the  Heads  of  the  various  Departments,  who 
are  responsible  to  the  House  for  the  honest  and  business¬ 
like  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  this  case  moneys  have 
been  expended  without  authority,  and  without  having 
been  voted  by  the  House.  The  House  accordingly 
turns  to  the  Heads  of  the  Departments  where  these 
irregularities  have  occurred  for  an  explanation. 

From  the  drift  of  Mr  Lowe’s  evidence  before  the 
Zanzibar  Contract  Committee  it  w’as  easy  to  conjecture 
what  his  answer  would  be  to  such  a  demand.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  does  not 
do  for  Parliament  to  be  too  inquisitive  about  the  conduct 
of  the  Ministers,  and  the  same  rule  must  guide  the 
Ministers  in  dealings  with  their  subordinates.  Hence  j 
it  W’as  quite  consistent  for  Mr  Lowe  to  say,  as  he  did, 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Postmaster- General  was  to 
blame,  except  in  placing  too  much  reliance  on  Mr  Scuda¬ 
more.  According  to  this,  it  seems  that  every  Minister 
of  the  Crown  must  have  a  reed  to  lean  upon ;  and,  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  both  leaned  upon  Mr  Scudamore  until  they 

uch  the  worse  for  the 


found  him  untrustworthy,  so  m 
public  purse  which  was  endangered  in  the  process.  If 
Mr  Scudamore  did  not  turn  out  to  be  quite  so  prudent  a 
man  of  business  as  he  was  supposed  to  be,  it  was  a  poor 
look-out  for  those  w  hose  official  he  was ;  but  Messrs 
Lowe  and  Monsell  had  completely  absolved  themselves 
from  blame  when  they  showed  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  transactions  of  their  suboidinate. 

This  was  the  line  taken  by  the  Government,  and  it 
was  delightful  to  see  how  easily  every  charge  could  be 
shovelled  on  to  the  broad  back  of  an  official  who  was  not 
present  to  defend  himself.  The  Audit  and  the  National 
Debt  Offices  may  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
escaped  the  muddle  by  being  able  triumphantly  to  prove 
their  own  utter  inefficiency.  The  w’ork  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  perform  in  our  model  Constitution  was  show’n 
to  be  80  wholly  beyond  their  powers  that  it  w’as  not  worth 
W’hile  to  pass  even  a  limited  vote  of  censure  on  the  share 
of  responsibility  that  was  in  theory  neglected  by  them. 
Balances  were  due  to  the  National  Debt  Office,  but  they 
Tvere  allowed  with  the  utmost  complacency  to  remain 
uncollected  ;  while  as  for  the  Audit  Office,  Sir  William 
Dunbar  frankly  confessed  that  he  had  long  withdrawn 
his  finger  from  pies  of  this  sort.  Accounts  were  regu¬ 
larly  sent  in  to  his  office,  but  the  officials  were  so  hope¬ 
lessly  overworked  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  them 
unopened. 

Without  considering  now  whether  things  are  in  a  fit 
and  proper  slate  at  the  Audit  and  the  National  Debt 
Offices,  it  was  certainly  well  to  exclude  them  from  the 
discussion,  and  take  issue  only  on  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Post  Office.  This  course  placed  the 
question  in  a  clear  light,  and  whilst  it  allowed  Mr  Lowe 
to  lay  the  blame  on  a  subordinate  official,  and  gave  Mr 
Gladstone  the  opportunity,  of  which  he  always  avails 
himself,  of  supporting  his  colleague,  it  also  allowed  Mr 
Bernal  Osborne  to  pronounce,  in  no  measured  terms,  his 
opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr  Cross’s 
amendment  was  substantially  of  the  same  calibre  as  Mr 
Osborne’s  speech,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  had  it 
not  been  deleated,  Mr  Lowe  would  have  felt  bound  to 
put  liis  office  ^t  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  As  it 
is,  he  has  escaped  by  the  help  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock’s  motion, 
which  is  virtually  equivalent  to  the  resignation  of  Mr 
Scudamore.  Although  a  great  deal  was  said  in  the 
House,  and  we  believe  deservedly,  of  Mr  Scudamore’s 
great  and  exceptional  services,  Mr  Lowe’s  speech, 
backed  as  it  is  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  can  hardly 
fail  to  lose  for  us  this  valuable  official.  We  had  far 
sooner  spare  Mr  Lowe ;  but  though  the  signs  of  dissension 
in  the  Cabinet  are  very  evident,  there  seems  to  be  no 
intention  at  present  of  sacrificing  a  Ministerial  scapegoat 
for  the  salety  of  the  camp.  So  far  the  Ministers  elect 
to  stand  or  fall  together,  and  their  position  is  certainly 
not  rendered  more  secure  by  the  presence  of  Mr  Lowe. 


SPIRITUAL  FATHERS. 

The  Roman  matron  who  dreamt  that  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  torch,  only  exemplified  in  dream,  what  to  many 
parents  has  been  a  dreaded  misfortune.  Although,  un¬ 
questionably,  the  mind  no  less  than  the  body,  comes 
through  an  ancestry,  it  often  happens  that  the  difference 
between  parent  and  child  is  more  apparent  than  the 
resemblance.  Excellent,  humdrum  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  were  never  known  to  do  an  odd  thing  in  their  life, 
have  the  task  throwm  upon  them  of  rearing  wild,  un¬ 
tamed  colts  which  all  the  parents  prayers  and  exertions 
fail  to  confine  to  the  beaten  track.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  good-for-nothing  fellow  is  haunted  by  children  who 
are  as  prim  and  starched  as  if  they  had  been  made  for 
a  wax  work  show.  In  all  that,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
latitude  may  do  no  harm.  If  the  child  accepts  the  groove 
marked  out  for  it  by  paternal  or  maternal  solicitude,  it 
matters  not  for  trifling  causes  of  difference,  but  the  cruel 
situation  is  when  the  whole  plan  of  life  that  suits  the 
older  disagrees  with  the  junior.  The  grief  of  pious 
parents  whose  children  obstinately  refuse  to  take  to 

ly  equalled  by  the  grief  of  those 
children  falling,  as  they  think, 

^ _ Then  comes  the  greatest 

hen  the  father  after  the  flesh  is  not 

casuistically  the  duties  of 

itual  gulf  yawns  between 

_ _  ay,  and  happy  those  who 

lationship,  when  the  spiritual 
arise  about 
ttellectual 


religion,  is,  perhaps,  or 
parents  who  see  their 
into  the  slums  of  superstition 

separation  of  all,  wl - 

the  father  after  the  spirit. 

We  need  not  analyse 

parents  and  children  when  aspir _ 

them  :  each  must  take  his  own  way,  and  happy  those  who 
can  keep  up  the  natural  rel 
is  gone.  Generally  these  controversies 
religion  because  that  is  the  only  subject  of  an  in 
kind  in  which  the  masses  of  men  have  hitherto  taken  any 
interest;  and  it  is  singular  with  what  uniformity  the 
cry  rises  against  all  religious  innovators,  that  th^  make 
a  dividing  wall  between  parent  and  child.  Thefoundei 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  exposed  to  that  accusation, 
and  we  know’  how  it  was  met : — not  by  denial,  but  } 
open  confession  and  even  threats.  Socrates  wasebargeu* 
in  addition  to  the  heinous  offence  of  showing  disrespec 
to  the  local  deities  of  Athens,  with  corrupting  the  young, 

and  stealing  their  hearts  Irotii  their  natural  parents, 
is  possible  that  one  or  two  w’ho  attended  Socrates  may 
have  turned  out  sad  wild  boys,  bui  there  was  no  other ba^s 
for  the  charge  than  always  exists  when  new  light  is  m 
trodnnftd  nn  r>ld  Siir»fnf«s  likeeverV  reforfflOr, 
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liad  the  benefit  of  it.  At  the  time,  it  was  painful :  the 
growth  of  new  spiritual  conceptions,  the  transfer  of  the 
affections  to  new  ideal  objects,  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  tearing  up  many  threads  of  association.  But 
though  the  process  is  painful,  it  is  wholesome.  Without 
the  rupture  of  old  ideas,  there  can  be  no  room  for  new 
ones;  and  without  a  constant  progress  in  ideas,  the 
human  mind  stagnates  and  degenerates. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  last  Friday,  a  very  prosaic 
ending  to  a  contest  for  spiritual  paternity  occurred.  Mr 
Lyne,  or,  as  he  delights  to  call  himself,  Father  Ignatius, 
appeared  to  answer  a  petition  for  detaining  a  boy  of  17, 
a  ward  of  Court.  Great  excitement  was  manifested  by 
the  public.  The  Court  of  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  was 
— a  rare  thing  in  Chancery — crowded.  The  interest  of 
the  public  was  much  enhanced  by  the  cool  reception 
given  to  the  attorneys  who  endeavoured  to  serve  notices 
at  the  monastery,  and  by  the  doubt  whether,  at  the  last 
moment,  “  Father  Ignatius  ”  would  roll  himself  in  his 
spiritual  dignity,  and  bid  Caesar  do  his  worst.  At  the 
first  hearing  of  the  cause,  “  Father  Ignatius  "  did  not 
appear,  and  every  champion  of  Protestantism  was  eager 
to  learn  whether  “  Father  Ignatius  **  did  really  intend  to 
defy  the  authority  of  the  law.  Perhaps  to  many  it  was 
a  disappointment,  that  the  mystery  of  Mr  Lyne’s 
“  monastery  *’  was  so  easily  penetrated,  and  that  the 
ghostly  father  and  son  both  were  present  to  answer  the 
petition  of  the  boy’s  father.  The  Vice-Chancellor  gave 
Mr  Lyne  a  severe  “wigging,”  and  ordered  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  him — the  effect  of  which  is  that,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment,  Mr  Lyne  must  no  longer 
harbour  the  boy,  nor  even  write  or  speak  to  him. 
The  public  showed  their  opinion  of  Mr  Lyne’s 
conduct  by  assaulting  his  carriage,  shaking  fists  in 
his  face,  calling  him  “blackguard,”  “scoundrel,”  and 
other  like  pleasant  names.  Mr  Lyne,  said  the  reporter, 
sat  perfectly  unmoved,  and  conscious  of  the  exalted 
purity  of  his  life  and  motives,  smiled  with  pity  on  the 
vulgar  and  dangerous  throng.  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  impropriety,  to  use  a  mild  word,  of 
such  angry  manifestations.  The  question  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Lyne  and  the  British  paterfamilias  is  not  to  be 
settled  in  that  rough-and-ready  fashion.  Mr  Lyne  is 
unquestionably  acting  according  to  his  conscience,  and  a 
man  who  does  so  must  be  met  by  other  weapons  than 
noise.  Paterfamilias  has  no  sympathy  with  Mr  Lyne’s 
views,  and  thinks  the  worst  use  to  put  a  boy  to  is  to 
make  him  a  monk.  Mr  Lyne,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
he  knows  the  true  secret  of  doing  God  service — by 
shaving  his  head,  and  living  at  the  expense  of  others  in 
that  ecclesiastical  w’orkhouse,  which  he  refuses  to  call  a 
monastery.  So  far,  Mr  Lyne,  in  attempting  to  bring 
others  to  his  views,  does  nothing  objectionable ;  it  is 
what  every  person  tries  who  has  any  earnest  belief.  But 
Mr  Lyne  went  far  beyond  this.  He  conspired  to  with¬ 
draw  the  boy  from  the  control  of  his  parents,  and  to 
keep  him  entirely  under  his  own  eye  and  influence.  We 
think  this  is  carrying  proselytism  too  far.  The  same 
thing,  no  doubt,  has  lx)en  done  over  and  over  again  in 
India,  and  the  philanthropic  Christian  public  who  sup¬ 
port  missionaries  are  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to 
admire  the  zeal  of  those  missionaries  of  the  faith  who 
withdraw  boys  and  girls  from  their  degraded  idols,  and 
pen  them  up  in  missionary  schools  to  be  instructed  in 
the  gospel.  Happily,  in  England,  the  rights  of  parents, 
or  at  least  of  those  who  can  afford  to  make  their  children 
wards^  of  Chancery,  are  fully  protected ;  and  it  is  a 
father’s  own  fault  if  he  allows  a  priest  to  usurp  his 
place.  In  all  this  part  of  Mr  Lyne’s  conduct  there  is 
nothing  to  condemn  beyond  a  certain  excess  of  zeal,  and 
seeing  that  the  law  is  so  powerful,  it  is  not  worth  getting 
np  any  moral  indignation  against  him. 

If  there  was  nothing  more,  we  should  see  no  fault  in 
Mr  Lyne’s  conduct  beyond  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  there 
18  worse  to  be  told.  On  the  6th  of  July  a  solicitor 
wrote  to  Mr  Lyne  informing  him  that  the  boy  under  his 
0  7^  been  made  a  ward  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 

u  ^ answer  was  returned  that  no  vows 

1 Q  to  the  boy  for  six  weeks,  but  yet, 

e  loth  of  the  month,  within  one  week,  a  vow  was  I 


taken  from  the  boy  to  “  dedicate  himself  to  the  service 
of  God,”  and  when  he  appeared  in  court,  his  head  was 
shaved  like  a  priest’s.  A  boy  of  seventeen  is  thus  asked 
and  encouraged  to  pledge  his  whole  life  to  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  workhouse,  for  again  w’e  refrain  from  hurting  Mr 
Lyne’s  feelings  by  calling  it  a  “  monastery.”  That  is  a 
wicked  and  abominable  act.  AVhen  a  man  of  years  and 
discretion  commits  himself  to  the  pious,  vegetable  life 
of  a  monastery,  no  one  is  entitled  to  interfere  with  him. 
He  knows  himself,  he  has  been  long  enough  in  the  world 
to  judge  what  kind  of  life  he  prefers,  and  as  he  makes 
his  bed,  so  let  him  lie.  But  to  fetter  the  young  and 
ardent  mind,  to  forge  cruel  chains  of  conscience,  to 
deprive  the  mayi  of  his  freedom  by  the  rash  vows  of  the 
boy,  is  apiece  of  atrocious  injustice  and  cruelty  that  the 
law  ought  emphatically  to  punish.  Healthy  and  robust 
men,  who  have  in  the  gentleness  of  sweet  sixteen  en¬ 
tangled  themselves  in  the  snares  and  nets  of  conscience, 
know  how  to  rid  their  feet ;  but  persons  of  scrupulous 
and  morbid  conscientiousness,  feel  themselves  tied  for 
life  to  an  existence  that  is  merely  a  slow  death.  Why 
should  not  the  law  protect  youth  from  its  amiable 
follies,  as  well  as  its  unamiable’  vices  ?  Why  should 
not  the  imposition  of  monastic  vows  on  youtns  under 
twenty-one  be  made  a  crime  We  believe  such  a  law 
would  be  most  salutary,  and  would  effectually  frus¬ 
trate  the  cruel  endeavours  of  ecclesiastical  spiders 
to  tempt  the  inexperience  of  youth.  Mr  Lyne  had  the 
coolness  to  tell  the  judge  that  “  innumerable  parents  are 
doing  all  they  can  nowadays  to  keep  their  children  back 
from  religion.”  We  suppose  Mr  Lyne  means  by  religion, 
the  monastic  life,  and,  if  so,  his  statement  comes  just  to 
this,  that  innumerable  parents  have  more  regard  for 
their  children’s  happiness  than  crotchetty  and  eccentric 
clergymen.  It  is  a  compliment  intended  for  a  complaint ; 
and  Mr  Lyne  may  rest  assured  that  in  this  contest, 
paterfamilias  will  have  the  law  as  well  as  justice  on  his 
side. 

One  or  two  features  of  this  case  are  worth  noticing, 
although  they  do  not  affect  the  main  question.  Pro¬ 
testants  of  the  Whalley  type  regard  monasteries  and 
nunneries  as  dens  of  cruelty  and  vice,  where  the  floors 
creak  with  dead  children’s  bones.  There  is  nothing  so 
romantic.  The  case  of  Saurin  showed  that  monastic 
life  is  childish,  frivolous,  and  dreary  to  the  last  degree, 
except  when  enlivened  by  mean  squabbles.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  the  atmosphere  of  confinement,  a  sickly  and 
dwarfed  vitality,  both  moral  and  intellectual.  Religion 
becomes  a  mere  mechanical  exercise,  and,  for  all  the  life 
in  it  might  as  well  be  done  by  a  hurdy-gurdy;  the 
moral  sense  becomes  obtuse,  and  manliness  gives  way  to 
a  sort  of  cunning  that  hovers  between  the  innocence  of 
the  babe  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  madman.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr  Lyne  refuses  all  communication  from  the 
outer  world,  but  he  gets  letters  delivered  at  his  door 
through  the  post.  But  the  most  amusing  piece  of 
jesuistry  was  bis  conduct  on  receiving  intelligence  that 
young  Mr  Todd  was  made  a  ward  of  Court.  This  he 
received  in  a  business  letter  from  a  solicitor  of  great 
respectability  in  London.  This  is  Mr  Lyne’s  version, 

“  Directly  I  got  that  letter  I  called  young  Mr  Todd  to 
me,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  true.  He  told  me  it  was  not 
true.  I  then  asked  him  whether  there  was  any  property 
likely  to  be  loft  to  him  by  which  he  might  have  been 
made  a  ward  of  Court,  and  he  replied  he  was  sure  there 
was  not.  I  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  statement  was 
nothing  more  than  a  ruse  to  frighten  us.”  It  was  in 
this  way  that  Mr  Lyne  hid  his  head,  like  an  ostrich  in 
the  sand,  and  resolved  that  young  Mr  Todd  was  not  a 
ward  of  Court.  There  is  a  kind  of  ingenuity  in  this 
procedure  that  seems  the  product  of  monastic  life.  It 
is  worthy  of  Mr  Lyne.  So  excellent  a  man  could  not  tell 
a  fib ;  but  ingenuity  enables  him  to  sail  very  near  the  eye 
of  the  wind.  We  believe  Mr  Lyne  to  be  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  monastic  morality,  and  we  do  not  admire  it. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  poverty  and  meanness  of  a  life  that 
has  been  decked  out  with  all  the  colours  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  lead  the  ardent  fancy  of  youth  astray,  and  we 
hope  the  revelation  will  not  be  lost  on  those  quiet  and 
gentle  spirits,  made  to  adorn  society  and  soften  social 
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alleged  to  have  been  created  by  the  Army  Regulation 
Act.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatally  misleading  than  to 
suppose  that  the  Army  Regulation  Bill  was  introduced 
as  one  great  dose,  to  swallow  which  would  bring  salva¬ 
tion  to  the  Army.  Such  arguments  may  have  been  used 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment  by  its  promoters ;  but  those 
who  were  not  dazzled  by  Mr  Cardwell’s  scheme,  while 
admitting  it  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  pointed 
to  other  and  equally  vital  reforms  which  time  would  ne¬ 
cessitate.  The  inquiry  before  the  Commission  will,  if  it 
be  carried  far  enough,  prove  this.  The  discontent  which 
has  culminated  in  the  manifold  hardships  endured  by 
Colonel  Anson’s  protegSs  will  be  found  to  have  its 
hidden  source  in  the  thorough  unsoundness  that  pervades 
all  the  relations  between  the  War  OflBce  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  The  dual  authority  that  rests  upon  the  Secretary 
for  War  and  the  Commander-in-Chiet,  and  in  practice 
provides  both  them  and  their  subordinates  with  loop¬ 
holes  of  escape  from  every  censure  it  is  sought  to  throw 
upon  their  proceedings,  must  be  utterly  abolished.  As 
it  is,  the  unsatisfactory  and  anomalous  position  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  stands  at  the  threshold  of  all 
reform  ;  since  to  deal  gently  with  Royalty  seems  to  be  a 
maxim  of  the  age,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any  really 
energetic  scheme  is  likely  to  prosper. 

This  matter  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  who  have  barked  to  such  purpose.  If,  having 
obtained  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  their  case,  they 
suffer  themselves  in  giving  evidence  to  be  bullied  into 
confining  their  complaints  to  the  exact  limits  which 
seem  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  wording  of  the 
message  read  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  last, 
they  will  show  a  tameness  and  lack  of  spirit  for  which 
we  do  not  give  them  credit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
indulge  in  idle  imprecations  against  the  principle  of 
Abolition  of  Purchase,  neither  the  Commission  nor  the 
country  will  have  anything  to  say  to  them. 

If  the  officers  fail  us  in  either  of  these  respects,  we 
have  but  faint  hopes  of  the  present  Commission.  It 
may  have  the  wisdom  to  attack  the  root  of  the  disease ; 
but  appointed  as  it  is  at  a  languid  period  of  the  session, 
and  fully  alive  to  the  swarm  of  prejudices  it  will  raise 
about  its  head  if  it  displays  a  meddling  disposition, 
there  is  every  chance  that  it  will  accept  the  fetters 
thrown  upon  it  by  a  timorous  Government,  and  present 
a  trumpery  report  that  will  produce  universal  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  leave  the  whole  question  still  unsettled. 

C.  K. 


intercourse,  but  too  often  doomed  by  the  false  glare  of 
monkish  life  to  a  wretched  vegetable  existence,  when 
life  is  a  burden  to  them,  and  they  a  burden  on  the 
world. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  Friday  evening  in  last  week  the  principal  business 
of  the  Upper  House  was  the  Rating  (Liability  and  Value) 
Bill,  which  came  on  for  second  reading.  Lord  Kimber¬ 
ley,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  argued  that  “  no  great 
question  of  principle  was  raised  by  it.”  It  merely  ex¬ 
tended  liability  to  be  rated  to  some  kinds  of  property 
hitherto  not  rated.  “  The  principal  classes  of  property 
which  the  Bill  proposed  to  render  subject  to  local  rating 
were,  first  metallic  mines ;  secondly,  woods ;  thirdly, 
rights  of  sporting ;  fourthly,  some  very  minor  kinds  of 
property  used  for  the  purposes  of  local  government, 
which  were  not  now  subject  to  rates ;  fifthly.  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institutions ;  and  lastly,  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Government  of  »Iie  country.”  Lord  Heniiiker 
moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three 
months.  He  criticised  the  measure  in  detail,  and  argued 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  it  into  shape  during 
the  present  session.  The  Earl  of  Selkirk  and  Lof^ 
Salisbury  opposed  the  Bill  as  not  giving  sufficient  relief 
to  the  landowners.  Lord  Granville’s  argument  that  the 
objections  referred  to  detail,  and  ought  to  have  been 
urged  in  Committee,  was  emptied  of  force  by  the  Earl 
of  Kimberley’s  declaration  that  the  Bill  was  one  of 
detail  only.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  opposed  the  Bill  as 
a  fragmentary  one.  After  some  further  discussion  it  was 
rejected  by  fifty-nine  to  forty-three.  In  the  House  m 
Commons,  the  Crown  Private  Estates  Bill  passed  through 
Committee,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  part  ot 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  obtain  publicity  for  the  accounts 
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of  the  estates  of  the  Crown.  The  Elementary  Education  |  an  affair  to  rouse  interest,  except  in  crochetty  people 
A/.f  Amendment  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  |  like  Mr  Fawcett. 

ACw  _  _ 1 _  fru_  _ _ 


after  a  vigorous  protest  from  the  Radical  members.  The 
evening  sitting  was  mostly  occupied  with  a  debate  on 
certain  grievances  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army, 
which  ended  in  nothing. 

On  Monday  both  Houses  received  a  message  from  her 

•  il  •  1  J  J _ • _ TX.-l _ 


The  present  year  will  see  an  immense  increase  in  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  America  and  oar  colonies.  Emi¬ 
gration  has  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  movement 
amongst  the  agricultural  labourers.  The  Queensland 


Majesty  announcing  the  intended  marriage  of  the  Duke  Government  is  showing  an  appreciation  for  field  cufinre 
nf  Edinburgh  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  which  our  English  landowners  and  farmers  will  perhaps 

«  A  I  1  •  •  1  _  mi.  _  TT _  i  -1  ....  1.  m  .1  1-1*  *  * 


and  asking  for  further  provision  for  him.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  a  very  desultory  sitting.  After 
Mr  Callan  had  been  told  that  the  Carlists  were  not  yet 
to  be  recognised  as  belligerents,  the  House  w^ent  into 
Committee  of  Supply.  Mr  Ayrton  informed  the  House 


regret  when  it  is  too  late.  Ten  thousand  labourers  are- 
offered  a  free  passage  and  other  advantages,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  that  number  will  very  soon  leave  onr  shores, . 
in  addition  to  those  for  whom  Canada  and  America  have 
a  superiority  of  attractions.  Meanwhile,  in  Dorset  and 


that  the  building  of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice  will  soon  elsewhere,  the  most  casual  observer  can  already  see  the 
be  begun.  With  reference  to  a  vote  of  8,500Z.  for  works  effect  of  insufficient  manual  labour.  There  was  not  one 
connected  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  First  labourer  too  many  in  Dorset  before  the  movement  cora- 
Commissioner  of  Works  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  menced,  and  yet  fully  a  thousand  of  its  adults  have  now 
about  it.  The  “  estimate  had  not  been  prepared  by  him  removed  elsewhere.  When  is  this  exodus  to  stop  ?  Not 
and  sent  to  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  had  prepared  until  the  English  Land  question  assumes  its  proper 
it  on  their  own  responsibility.”  The  Chancellor  of  the  degree  of  importance.  Anxious  as  we  are  to  see  that 
Exchequer  was  accordingly  obliged  to  explain  the  esti-  question  come  to  the  front,  wo  can  scarcely  regret  this 
mate.  On  the  Post  Office  estimates  coming  on,  emigration,  for  a  surer  way  of  forcing  attention  to  it 
Mr  Monsell  announced  that  the  ridiculous  restrictions  was  never  devised.  Still,  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
which  had  recently  been  announced  on  the  transmission  notwithstanding  its  diminished  and  diminishing  popula- 
of  stamps  and  bank-notes  by  post  were  withdrawn,  tion,  prevents  us  from  being  too  sanguine  about  the  effect 


The  Endowed  Schools’  Act  Amendment  Bill  and  the 
Crown  Private  Estates  Bill  were  afterwards  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

On  Tuesday  both  Houses  were  again  engaged  with 
congratulations  on  the  Royal  Marriage.  Mr  Gladstone 
announced  that  it  was  proposed  to  add  lO.OOOZ.  a-year 
to  the  16,0001.  already  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


that  emigration  will  have  on  those  left  behind.  Joseph 
Arch,  accompanied  by  Mr  J.  C.  Cox,  proposes  to  visit 
Ireland  at  the  close  of  next  week,  and  their  report  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  peasantry  will  bo 
looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest.  It  is  idle 
to  pretend  to  hide  the  fact  that  Mr  Gladstone’s  Irish 
Church  and  Irish  Land  Acts  have  failed  to  remove  that 


Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  gave  notice  that  he  should  oppose  this  j  disaffection  which  is  the  natural  sequel  of  English  policy, 


new  expense  to  the  nation  as  unnecessary ;  and  Mr  I  or  the  misery  which  cries  aloud  against  our  centuries  of 
Holt  asked  whether  inquiries  had  been  made  into  the  j  misrule.  The  only  policy  which  can  in  any  way  check 
theological  opinions  of  the  Grand  Duchess.  The  member  j  over-emigration,  or  cut  at  the  root  of  rural  misery  in 
for  North  East  Lancashire  is  evidently  not  aware  that,  i  both  countries,  is  a  Land  Act,  but  one  of  a  much  more 
though  the  Monarch  is  very  properly  the  Defender  of  [  advanced  nature  than  that  with  ^hich  the  Whigs - 
the  Faith,  for  the  reason  that  the  Faith  is  one  of  the  chief  |  expected  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  Irish  tenantry, 
bulwarks  of  the  Crown,  our  princes  are  sufficiently  well  i  - 

educated  to  care  little  for  the  disputes  of  the  big-  I  Owing  to  the  limited  area  allowed  to  bathers  in  tho^ 
eadians  and  little-endians  of  theology.  Mr  Cross  called  |  Serpentine,  many  are  forced  to  “  linger  shivering  on  the 
attention  to  the  misappropriation  of  the  Telegraph  brink  ”  out  of  respect  to  decency  and  the  police.  The 
Balances,  and  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Treasury  ^  erection  of  baths  for  these  unfortunate  people  is  curiously 
and  Post  Office  Authorities.  Sir  John  Lubbock  moved  ,  enough  delayed  by  a  disputed  succession.  A  lady,  who 
an  amendment  which, '  without  directly  expressing  ;  had  signified  her  intention  to  supply  the  necessary  funds, 
censure,  told  the  Government  not  to  do  it  again.  As  i  died  a  short  time  ago  without  executing  her  purpose. 
Mr  Osborne  rightly  remarked,  neither  resolution  or  Having  died  intestate,  it  was  supposed  that  the  property 
amendment  were  strong  enough.  In  the  end  the  resolu-  would  revert  to  the  Crown.  A  claimant,  however,  has 


an  amendment  which,  without  directly  expressing  ;  had  signified  her  intention  to  supply  the  necessary  funds, 
censure,  told  the  Government  not  to  do  it  again.  As  i  died  a  short  time  ago  without  executing  her  purpose. 
Mr  Osborne  rightly  remarked,  neither  resolution  or  Having  died  intestate,  it  was  supposed  that  the  property 
amendment  were  strong  enough.  In  the  end  the  resolu-  would  revert  to  the  Crown.  A  claimant,  however,  has 
tion  was  negatived  by  IGI  to  111,  and  the  amendment  ;  since  started  up,  and  a  law-suit  is  the  result.  Should  the 
carried.  j  i  Treasury  win  their  case,  Mr  Ayrton  has  **  no  doubt  that 

On  Wednesday,  after  extorting  from  Mr  Gladstone  a  they  would  give  effect  to  the  generous  intentions  of  tho 
promise  that  the  alleged  grievances  of  Custom  House  lady.”  - - —  ■ 

officers  at  the  outposts  should  be  taken  into  consideration  I  The  habit  of  using  an  alias  is  not,  it  appears,  confined 
by  the  Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  |  to  criminals  from  the  lower  orders.  Colonel  Peel,  of 
consider  the  Report  on  Supply.  Mr  Ayrton’s  disavowal  |  Hove,  Brighton,  together  with  one  or  two  more  of  the 
of  responsibility  for  the  vote  for  embanking  the  Thames  men  of  “  position  ”  who  appeared  before  the  Eddisbury 
near  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  the  cause  of  a  some-  bench  of  magistrates  in  the  recent  cock-fighting  case, 
what  too  animated  debate.  Mr  Gladstone  repudiated  had  the  honour  of  figuring  on  the  charge-sheet  under 
the  doctrine  of  Ministerial  responsibility,  which  was  two  different  names.  We  should  be  glad,  too,  in  con- 
reiterated  by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  A  vote  nection  with  this  case,  to  know  how  it  was  that  the 
of  10, Quo?,  for  improving  Dover  Harbour  was  carried  bench  did  not  insist  on  the  personal  appearance  of  all  tho 
^  a  majority  of  one,  after  a  discussion  that  must  have  defendants  in  answer  to  their  summonses.  The  justices 
been  a  warning  to  tho  Ministry.  Mr  Fawcett  afterwards  would  not  have  hesitated  to  issue  warrants  compelling 
reamed  his  very  telling  speech  against  the  Factory  Acts  their  attendance  had  tho  defendants  been  costermongers 
Amendment  Bill,  one  or  two  other  speakers  followed,  charged  with  over-driving  a  donkey.  The  only  excuse 
and  the  debate  was  again  adjourned.  for  their  conduct  seems  to  be  that  the  administration  of 

fin  Thursday,  the  House  of  Lords  assented  to  the  justice  in  an  adjacent  county  might  have  been  seriously 
tommons  amendments  to  the  Judicature  Bill,  and  read  jeopardised  or  delayed  if  all  the  culprits  had  answered 
e  Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill  a  second  to  their  names.  Mr  John  Robinson,  a  justice  of  the 
>roe.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  principal  business  peace,  •was  one  of  the  defendants,  and  “  R.  S.  T.”  writes 
0  the  evening  was  the  second  reading  of  the  Duke  of  to  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  drawing  attention 
162  -A-nnuity  Bill,  w  hich  w-as  carried  by  to  the  fact  that  Mr  Robinson,  instead  of  appearing  in 

of  M  entirely  evaded  the  argument  the  dock  at  Eddisbury,  was  at  that  very  time  sitting  on 

and  very  able  and  moderate  speech,  the  bench  with  his  brother  justices  at  Oldham?  What 

^bi  case  on  “  loyal  ”  generalities  does  tho  Lord  Chancellor  say  to  this  ?  He  is  ready 

of  1  staple  of  toast  speeches  in  laudation  enough  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  lecturing  that  mm 

Tbe  Indian  Budget,  which  came  on  after  — a  Radical  magistrate — will  he  for  once  be  prompt  in 
important  business  is,  of  course,  too  insignificant  action  with  this  Mr  Robinson  ?  It  is  also  worth 
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remarking  that  Mr  Robinson,  on  the  day  when  he  should 
have  been  in  the  dock,  was  fining  two  boys  5s.  and  costs 
for  playing  at  pitch  and  toss.  Judgments  of  this 
description  are  highly  mischievous  on  account  of  the 
contempt  into  which  they  bring  the  law  audits  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  lower  orders  are  not  fools,  and  they  know 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  bench  of  magistrates  to  be  found 
whore  one  of  the  number  is  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  a 
little  gentlemanly  gambling  of  more  or  less  notoriety. 

The  “  Conservative  working-man  ”  has  long  been  a 
sphinx  to  his  political  adversaries.  An  incident,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Greenwich  Election  afibrds  some  help  in 
solving  the  mystery.  A  meeting  on  Saturday  last  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Conservative  Candidate,  Mr  Boord, 
was  addressed  by  a  “  Mr  Jolley,  a  working  man,  who 
said  he  had  for  many  years  been  a  Radical,  but  he  had 
now  joined  with  thousands  of  others  in  the  borough 
the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives,  and  would  do  all  he 
could  to  aid  the  cause.”  This  sounds  plausible  enough, 
but  Mr  Jolley  did  not  stop  here.  With  a  candour 
that  does  him  credit  he  went  on  to  remark  that  he 
bad  been  pensioned  by  the  Government,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  commote  his  pension  in  England.  He  might 
do  so  in  America  ;  but  clerks  and  others  employed  indoors 
were  allowed  to  commute  their  pensions  without  leav¬ 
ing  this  country.  That  was  a  piece  of  gross  injustice. 
He  had  written  to  Mr  Gladstone  several  times  on  the 
subject,  but  always  had  the  same  reply,  that  “  nothing 
could  be  done.”  Mr  Jolley  is  apparently  one  of  those 
men  whose  convictions  are  ready  to  undergo  a  complete 
revulsion  if  their  private  grievances  are  not  attended  to. 


We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Keuealy  that  “  the 
human  brain  is  a  world  of  myst  ries  which  the  most 
learned  men  cannot  unravel.”  If  ever  there  was  a 
counterpart  of  the  human  brain  in  the  world  of  fact  or 
fancy,  it  is  the  Tichborne  trial.  Dr  Kenealy’s  speech 
seems  to  take  a  wider  sweep  day  after  day,  to  the  horror 
of  judges  and  the  jury.  Jurymen  are  falling  ill,  anjj 
Mr  Whalley  varies  the  monotony  of  being  arraigned  for 
contempt  of  Court  by  promising  to  go  out  to  America 
and  collect  funds  for  the  Claimant.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the  approach  of  the 
time  when  the  reporters  will  be  released  from  the  galleries 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  set  to  work  in  full 
force  on  the  Tichborne  proceedings.  It  is  a  consolation 
how'ever,  to  reflect  that  there  will  then  be  space  for  lead¬ 
ing  articles  on  the  case,  which  will,  as  a  matter  of  course 
involve  further  prosecutions  for  contempt  of  Court. 

It  seems  that  a  nice  little  railway  scandal  has  been 
hatched  in  Canada.  A  certain  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  with 
the  help  of  some  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company  of  the  United  States,  con¬ 
trived,  by  the  expenditure  of  about  70,000?.  to  secure 
the  contract  for  making  the  Canada  Pacific  line.  For 
the  furtherance  of  his  scheme  it  was  necessary  that 
the  forty-five  French  Conservative  members  from  the 
province  of  Quebec,  who  kept  the  Ministry  in  power, 
should  by  some  means  or  other  be  ”got  at.”  In  a 
letter  reprinted  from  the  Toronto  Globe  by  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News^  Sir  Hugh  Allan  thus 
explains  the  process  of  “  nobbling  :  ”  It  was  evident 
that  some  means  must  be  adopted  to  bring  the  influence 
of  this  compact  body  of  members  to  bear  in  our  favour. 
A  railway  from  Montreal  to  Ottawa,  through  the  French 
country  north  of  the  Ottawa  river,  has  long  been  desiied 
by  the  French  inhabitants.  I  saw  in  the  French  rail¬ 
road  scheme,  and  in  the  near  approach  of  the  general 
election,  a  sure  means  of  attaining  my  object.  I  em¬ 
ployed  several  young  French  lawyers  to  write  in  their 
own  newspapers  ;  I  subscribed  a  counteracting  influence 
in  the  stock,  and  proceeded  to  subsidise  the  newspapers 
themselves,  both  editors  and  proprietors.  I  went  to  the 
country  through  which  the  Northern  Colonisatiou  would 
pass,  called  on  the  inhabitants,  visited  priests,  made 
friends  of  them,  and  employed  agents  to  go  amongst 
the  people,  with  the  most  encouraging  success.  The 
scheme  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  short  time  I  had 
twenty-seven  out  of  the  forty-five  French  Conservative 
members  on  whom  I  could  rely.”  In  addition  to  this, 
how'ever,  it  was  found  necessary  to  disburse  large  money 
payments  and  stock  to  the  amount  of  850,000  dollars. 
Everything  shows  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  expected  some 
fine  pickings  out  of  the  job. 
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>g  there  are  many  aggravated  wrongs  of  old  standing  as 
l^rds  the  system  of  promotion,  with  which  these  will  bear 
comparison  ;  but  which,  as  not  subservient  to  political 
^ricae^  and  claiming  but  little,  if  any,  sympathy  from  the 
•h^nd  pow’erful,  would  otherwise  be  allowed  to  remain 
ih^rd  an^d  unredreased.  For  example,  from  the  Half-Pay 
t  might  be  selected  several  instances  of  the  most  remark- 
le  injustice,  and  of  contradictions  and  anomalies  the  most 
jgular  arising  from  various  causes,  but,  in  all,  showing  by 
ternal’  evidence  the  existence  for  many  years  of  much 
avier  wrongs  than  the  most  benevolent  opposition  could  lay 
the  charge^f  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Any  officer  of  experience  must  know  how  comparatively 
sy  it  is  for  the  socially  more  powerful  members  of  a  corps 
coerce  their  less  fortunate  comrades  into  adding  their  signa¬ 
ls  to  documents  which  concern  only  the  interests  of  the 
•mer.  Abroad,  where  he  is  necessarily  more  exposed  to 
}  influence  of  arbitrary  power,  the  poor  officer  who  should 
iture  to  oppose,  even  negatively,  the  wishes  of  the  rich, 
luld  be  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  ostracism  ;  and  not 
rely  ostracism,  but  in  many  instances  persistent  and  bitter 
rsecution.  The  case  of  the  late  Captain  Davidson,  in  India, 


not  pecuniarily  benefited  by  the  transaction.  Not  only  was 
this  grave  irregularity  condoned,  but  in  order  to  give  a 
colouring  to  the  condonation,  the  offender  was  allowed  on 
escaping,  to  render  a  counter  claim  for  a  few  shillings  against 
the  injured  party— and  this  claim  was  enforced  by  the  War 
Office,  with  the  option  of  the  previous  affair  being  relegated 
to  the  Horse  Guards  for  a  court-martial,  on  the  sole  resixinsi- 
bility,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  officer  originally  injured. 

Again.  Under  the  patronage  of  a  very  distinguished 
stranger,  a  foreigner  was  introduced  into  the  army,  and 
appointed  to  a  post  of  considenible  trust.  In  the  course  of 
time,  another  officer,  who  had  left  public  moneys  in  his  hands, 
and  for  which  he  held  receipts,  asked  for  payment.  It  was 
refused.  The  injured  party  appealed  to  the  War  Office. 
Whereupon  the  latter  decided  that  because  it  was  incredible 
that  the  accused  could  owe  the  money  (despite  the  primA  facie 
evidence  of  his  receipts),  the  complainant  was  highly  repre¬ 
hensible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  subordinate  was 
made  the  willing  tool  in  this  piece  of  acting,  but  the  sequel 
was  rather  startling  !  The  favoured  proiig4  was  discovered 
a  few  months  later,  to  have  gone  on  a  tour,  with  departmental 
money,  whereupon  he  was  advertised  by  his  sometime  defender 
in  the  London  Police  Gazette  for  that  “grave  irregularity.’^ 
’  The  first  was,  of  course,  a  “  private  matter,”  whereas  the 
second  affected  Parliamentary  Intimates. 

Such  cases  lead  to  the  reflection,  that  in  certa.in  depart¬ 
ments  a  neat  caligraphist  is  preferred  to  an  accurate  man  ; 
and  that  vouchers,  however  obtained,  are  more  agreeable  to 
the  routine  man,  than  the  most  eminent  personal  integrity,  if 
not  adorned  with  red  tape.  We  do  not,  indeed,  want  men  of 
original  thought  to  carry  on  the  details  of  a  department,  but 
rather  men  or  forms  and  schedules,  and  who  are  not  above 
borrowing  the  ideas  of  others. 

Under  the  much  vaunted  old  system  it  was  not  an  un¬ 
common  belief  that,  when  officers  were  exchanging  corps,  a 
custom  prevailed  of  shuffling  against  them,  while  in  transitUy 
some  charge  not  too  heavy  for  them  to  pay  without  demurring, 
with  the  significant  hint  that,  unless  paid  forthwith,  it  would 
be  submitted  to  a  regimental  board,  and  reported  to  their  new 
corps.  Thus,  caught  like  a  bad  general  on  the  line  of  march,  it 
is  supposed  that  many  have  sacrificed  (figuratively)  their 
^  their  reputation,  albeit  unjustly  assailed. 

This  “ Begimental  Board”  used  to  be  a  favourite  instru¬ 
ment  of  arbitrary  power,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
what  nefarious  transactions  may  not  have  been  carved  out  in 
the  most  artistic  style  by  it — from  a  “bread  and  meat” 
inquiry,  to  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  a  regiment  on  dis¬ 
bandment.  But  the  subject  is  vast,  and  to  thread  the  maaes 
of  official  statecraft  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  present 
question. 

The  radical  error  of  the  prevailing  discontent  seems  to  be, 
that  it  sprinm  from  a  vitiated  source,  and  is  likely,  by  gaining 
support,  to  draw  attention  from  much  more  serious  matters 
that  require  a  preferential  consideration.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  officers  and  men  are  alike  discontented.  But  the 
cause  lies  far  deeper  than  Abolition  of  Purchase,  (^fficere 
and  men  are  in  perfect  accord ;  but  not  on  the  grounds 
ostentatiously  and  fallaciously  imputed. 

Long  before  Mr  Cardwell’s  advent  to  power,  a  general 
feeling  of  distrust  pervaded  the  army  in  respect  of  “  warrants  ” 
and  “orders.”  No  one  accepted  them  on  their  primd  facie 
showing  ;  and,  in  consequence,  even  boons  were  suspected  of 
concealing  some  snake  in  the  grass.  Nor  was  this  feeling 
confined  to  financial  questions—  it  extended  to  “  honours  and 
rewards” — and  few  relied  on  the  goodness  of  a  cause, 
where  private  influence  was  supposed  to  be  all-powerful,  and 
where  an  officer  with  the  Victoria  Cross  on  his  breast  has 
been  known  in  disgust  to  become  a  farmer  in  the  colonies, 
rather  than  submit  to  neglected  promotion,  and  the  command 
of  those  who,  from  mere  social  position  decorated  with  orders 
of  knighthood,  could  lord  it  over  him  in  the  peaceful  camps 
of  England. 

These  were  evils  long  before  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  taken  up  his  Herculean  task  ;  and,  to  say  the 
least  in  his  favour,  if  he  has  not  succeeded  to  the  uttermost, 
at  any  rate  his  hands  are  cleaner  than  those  of  many  of  his 
self-appreciative  predecessors.  I  am,  &c.,  J.  H.  L.  A. 


venal.  .  . 

In  regiments  where  there  is  great  social  disparity  amongst 
the  officers,  those  of  a  lower  social  status  are  generally  for  the 
sake  of  peace — sometimes  in  the  hope  of  social  patronage,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  dread  of  the  unwritten  law,  which  con¬ 
demns  in  whispers— of  an  obliging  disposition,  and  ready  to  do 
the  duty  of  the  others  while  on  leave  of  ab^nce,  &c.  Such 
men  really  dare  not  go  a^inst  those  in  power,  but  must,  at 
great  inconvenience,  and  often  against  conscience,  subscribe  to 
anything  that  is  submitted  to  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  popular  outcry  at  present  against  Mr 
Cardwell  for  the  seeming  failure  of  the  majority  of  his  inno¬ 
vations  ;  but  we  may  ask,  is  such  failure  not  rather  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  his  best  conceived  projects  have  been 
warped  and  altogether  marred  by  the  manipulation  of  details 
amongst  permanent  subordinates,  wedded  to  old-fashioned  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  ever  ready  to  overload  a  good  idea  with  depart¬ 
mental  perplexities,  until  its  principle  is  lost,  and  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  reform  merely  comes  out  again  as  the  same 
old  dummy  in  a  new  dress  ! 

The  most  enlightened  and  active  Minister  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  hands  of  subordinates,  for  years  accustomed  to 
the  details  of  office,  who  have  all  the  conflicting  and  some¬ 
times  unintelligible  warrants,  &c.,  at  their  fingers’  ends,  and 
who  are  at  hand  to  relieve  the  chief,  at  a  busy  moment,  by 
silencing  an  importunate  solicitation,  or  a  just  claim  ,with  a 
colourable  pretence  and  a  stereotyped  letter. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  such 
men  during  a  period  of  reorganisation  ;  and  yet,  where  their 
sympathies  are  opposed,  the  beat  scheme  is  almost  certain  to 
fail.  It  is  scarcely  just  to  charge  Mr  Cardwell  with  the  entire 
responsibility  of  failure,  if  failure  there  be  (which  we  do  not 
admit),  although  candour  compels  us  to  own  that  there  are 
mistakes  awaiting  correction.  Yet  he  has  accepted  this  un¬ 
divided  responsibility,  and  we  must  look  to  him  for  explana¬ 
tions. 

Three  heavy  charges  have  recently  been  brought  against 
the  authorities,  but  in  each  case  it  could  be  shown  that 
much  greater  scandals  have  been  hushed  up  under  previous 
Ministries. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  lodging-allowance  case, 
which  occurred  recently  in  a  Dragoon  regiment,  was  discredit¬ 
able  to  all  concerned  in  it.  Had  the  chief  offender  been  a 
of  less  social  consideration,  dismissal  from  command 
would  probably  have  been  the  smallest  penalty  inflicted — a 
•Insult  which  actually  occurred  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  no  imputation  of  having  appropriated  public  moneys 
WM  alleged,  the  mere  responsibility  for  a  grave  irregularity 
b«ing  considered  in  the  latter  case  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
removal  to  the  retired  list. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  outrageous  “irregularities” 
under  other  Ministries,  not  only  been  hush^  up,  but 
oeir  authors  have  even  been  promoted  ! 

In  one  instance,  an  officer  discovered  to  have  falsely 
in  his  public  account  against  a  brother  officer  a  con- 
^^*able  sum  or  money,  and  to  have  attempted  to  conceal  the 

1^*  i  ^  series  of  false  entries  in  successive  Pay  Abstracts,  ad¬ 
mitted  th<*  oR 


PROPERTY  IN  LAND. 

Sir,— Great  as  must  prove  the  loss  of  Mr  Mill  to  many 
unsolved  questions,  it  will  not  be  more  felt  in  the  discussion 
of  any  than  of  that  dealing  with  the  future  unearned 
increase  in  the  value  of  land,  which  so  largely  engaged  his 
latest  thoughts.  In  your  columns  peculiarly,  where  his  last 
communication  on  the  subject  appeared,  it  is  but  paying  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory  to  continue  the  discussion, 
although  in  doing  so  we  may  have  to^  differ  from  Mr  Mill  on 
some  matters  of  detail.  . 

If  the  right  of  property  in  land  as  regards  free  disposal  is  to 
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difficult  to  see  how  either  of  them  caa  be  thoroughly  under* 
stood  by  any  one  who  is  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  other 
class.  But  at  this  time,  perhaps,  the  right  persons  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  Spiritualism  are  those  who,  being  gene- 
rally  accredited  with  sound  common  sense  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  ordinary  practical  affairs  of  life,  have  close  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  design  of 
the  humanitarian  in  prosecuting  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  is 
either  to  emancipate  millions  of  souls  from  the  bonds  of 
superstition,  or  to  proclaim  far  and  wide  the  revelation  of 
new  truths  calculated  to  ennoble  mankind.  If  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Spiritualism  be  simply  illusions,  or  tricks,  or  such 
as  can  be  explained  without  spirit  agency,  then  there  are 
thousands  of  human  beings  who  are  deluding  [themselves,  or 
who  are  being  imposed  upon,  and  are  every  day  making  con¬ 
verts  to  their  illusory  faith.  If,  on  the  contrary,  these  mani¬ 
festations  be  facts,  caused  by  spirits  who  at  some  period  more 
or  less  remote  lived  on  this  planet-— men,  women,  and  children 
like  ourselves — then  Spiritualism  is  the  science  of  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  man,  and  has  a  religious  claim  upon  the  serious 
and  earnest  attention  of  us  all.  VV  hatever  may  be  the  intrinsic 
value  of  Spiritualism,  it  should  be  an  object  of  investigation 
to  the  good-hearted  common-sense  man  who  is  bent  upon  en¬ 
lightening  the  misguided  and  finding  more  light  for  all.  Ho 
cares  not  for  the  fact  that  scientific  men,  with  few  exceptions, 
regard  as  outside  their  jurisdiction  any  subject  savouring  of 
spiritual  things.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  know,  that  either 
a  large  number  of  peraons  are  believing  in,  and  aie  keeping 
on  foot,  a  gigantic  superstition,  or  else  that  by  far  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind  are  shutting  their  eyes  to  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  truths.  If  it  be  said,  why  not  as  well  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  religious  sects  who  are  daily  increasing  in  influ¬ 
ence?  the  answer  is,  because  Spiritualism  (unlike  their  creeds) 
stands  upon  its  manifestations :  these,  its  Epiphanies,  can  be 
tested,  their  truth  or  falsity  demonstrated.  This  cannot  be 
done  with  the  evidences  of  the  various  religious  faitlts,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  With  regard  to  the  Spiritual  mani¬ 
festations,  we  can  determine  by  experiment  their  cliaiacter 
and  origin,  but  no  experiments  can  prove  that  Protestantism 
is  true  and  Eomanism  false,  or  the  reverse.  Your  corre¬ 
spondents,  Juris  et  Medicinm  Cousulti,’’ are  surprised  that 
people  can  believe  in  Spiritualism  because  they  themselves 
were  disappointed  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Holmes.  Their  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  mediums,  however,  cannot  disturb  the  beli^  of 
those  Spiritualists  who  have  formed  their  convictions  from 
witnessing  the  mediumship  of  their  own  children  or  wives  or 
brothers  or  sisters.  For  Spiritualism  to  be  attacked  ration¬ 
ally,  the  manifestations  occurring  in  the  home  circle  should  be 
threatened.  G.  S.  C.  affirms  that  the  Holmes  are  impostors. 
To  most  Spiritualists  in  this  country  that  is  not  news.  The 
Holmes  are  paid  mediums  ;  most  paid  mediums  are  more  or 
less  dishonest,  and  many  profess  mediumship  who  are  not 
mediums  at  all.  In  detecting  imposture,  however,  G.  S.  C. 
has  done  well,  but  another  time  he  miikes  a  discovery  of  that 
kind  he  should  forwaixl  the  same  (with  his  name  and  profes¬ 
sion)  to  the  journals  devoted  to  Spiritualism,  for  the  oenefit 
of  those  disciples  who  are  not  able  of  themselves  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  the  real  article  and  the  spurious. 

I  am,  &c.,  David  H.  Wilson,  M.A. 


be  respected — whatever  the  form  the  interception  by  the  State 
of  the  unearned  increase  may  take — must  not  the  amount 
intercepted  be  but  a  portion  (and  not  too  large  a  portion)  of 
such  increase  ?  Otherwise  you  have  to  contend  with  the 
Indifference,  if  not  the  opposition,  of  the  landowner  to  the 
development  of  his  land.  If  no  part  of  the  increase  in  its 
value,  out  such  as  is  directly  the  result  of  his  labour  or  outlay, 
is  to  accrue  to  the  owner,  then  the  landlord  can  have  no 
interest  in  assisting  the  optJration  of  that  most  important 
factor  in  advancing  the  value  of  land,  namely,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  building  enterprise  by  the  offer  of  suitable  access  and 
convenient  conditions.  There  are  already  sufficient  obstacles 
to  the  free  opening  out  of  landed  estates  in  the  operation  of 
what  may  be  called  the  sentimental  class  of  causes.  Remove 
in  any  large  degree  the  dominating  motive  of  pecuniary 
interest,  and  you  would  find  landowners  laying  out  capital  in 
improving  the  condition  of  their  land,  for  here  the  return 
would  be  all  their  own  ;  but  very  jealously  guarding  their 
acres  against  the  approach  of  influences  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  owner  of  landed  estates,  would  affect  their 
msthetic  value  without  bringing  any  adequate  compensation. 

And  this  bears  on  another  point.  In  the  pi^n  of  the  I^nd 
Tenure  Reform  Association,  quoted  by  Mr  Mill,  the  object¬ 
ing  landlord  is  offered  the  alternative  of  surrendering  his 
land  to  the  State  at  its  full  market  value  at  the  time  when 
the  plan  is  adopted.  But,  apart  from  the  theoretical  and 
practical  inconveniences  involved  in  the  idea  of  State  pro¬ 
prietorship,  which  need  not  be  dilated  upon,  a  preparatory 
difficulty  presents  itself.  Land  at  its  present  full  market 
value,  speaking  generally,  yields  no  more  than  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  net  rental.  To  raise  money  the  State 
would  have  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four 
per  cent,  per  annum.  As  a  conseouence,  on  each  purchasing 
operation  of  the  State  there  would  be  at  first,  and  for  some 
time,  we  may  suppose,  an  actual  adverse  balance  between 
revenue  and  charge  to  be  provided  for. 

But  the  moral  necessity  of  offering  the  landlord  the  option 
of  purchase  by  the  State  would  be  obviated,  1  submit,  if  the 
State  claimed,  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  the  unearned 
increment.  It  would  only  be  in  the  event  of  the  State 
virtually  altering  the  relation  of  the  owner  to  the  land,  which 
such  a  claim  would  not  amount  to,  that  the  necessity  would 
apply.  As  a  full  market  value  at  the  time  the  plan  was 
adopted,  allowing  liberally  for  every  favourable  consideration 
and  prospect,  would  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  from  which 
the  amount  of  future  unearned  increment  would  be  calculated, 
the  landowner  would  only  be  asked  to  surrender  a  portion  of 
something  so  valueless  as  to  be  incapable  of  assessment,  and 
which,  if  it  did  accrue  in  process  of  time,  would  only  come 
by  exertions  aiid  outlay  entirely  outside  his  own.  The  claim 
would  be  a  tax  on  benefits  flowing  hap-hazard  and  unearned 
to  the  individual  from  the  exertions  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  ; 
and  as  with  the  legacy  and  succession  duties,  which  it  would 
something  resemble  in  principle,  could  but  be  considei’ed 
reasonable  and  fair. 

On  such  grounds,  nither  than  on  any  theory  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  property  in  land  and  property  in  other  things, 
I  should  prefer  to  base  the  advocacy  of  the  special  Uixation  of 
the  future  unearned  increase  in  the  value  of  land.  How  great 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  difference,  where  all  is  so 
artificial,  is  shown  in  Mr  Mill’s  note  on  the  ]x>sitionof  unique 
specimens  of  art,  &c. ;  while,  in  abandoning  the  attempt,  you 
clear  away  a  vast  amount  of  obstructive  pivjudice  and  fear. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  W.  S. 


THE  MORALS  OF  WOMEN. 

Sir, — There  is  generally  some  incident  in  every  week  to 
enliven  the  monotony  of  the  “  Tichborne  Trial,”  in  the  way 
of  a  squabble  between  the  defenchiut’s  counsel  and  the  judj^ 
or  jury  ;  but  on  Thursday  in  last  week  Dr  Kenealy  was  quite 
ready  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  that 
the  reading  of  the  extracts  from  some  French  novels  should 
be  postponed  until  the  following  morning,  when  ladies  and 
children  were  expected  to  absent  themselves.  We  are  told 
that  on  Friday  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  women,  though 
[)lentyof  men  were  present  to  hear  the  extracts  read.  Another 
day.  Dr  Kenealy  was  severely  rebuked  for  making  use  of  the 
expression  I’ll  see  you  damned  first,”  in  illustrating  the  state 
of  his  client’s  mind  under  certain  circumstances.  A  judge 
and  a  juryman  w’ere  perfectly  shocked  at  such  language. 

These  incidents — trifling  in  themselves — illustrate  me  sham 
modesty  which  abounds  in  our  modern  English  society.  Tlie 
newspapers  echo  society,  and  print  the  word  damned, 

“  d — <1,”  and  “  respectable  ”  people  consider  cursing  and  swea^ 
ing  only  permissible  when  it  comes  from  the  pulpit,  or  is fouiw 
in  religious  tracts  and  handbills.  Men  use  such  language  in 
their  shops  and  their  offices,  but  if  any  one  lets  slip  a  “damn 
in  the  presence  of  ladies,  these  same  men  hold  up  holy  handi 
of  horror  at  such  demoralisation.  I  do  not  know  that  women 
are  given  to  swearing  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
convei'sations  indulged  in  at  the  work-rooms  of  dreasmakew 
and  milliners,  and  in  the  fashionable  drawing-rooms  while  the 
gentlemen  are  still  at  the  dinner-tables,  are  not  of  the  choicwt 
or  most  elevating  description.  A  celebrated  lady  stated  m^a 
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lecture  that  she  gave  up  dinner  parties  years  ago,  because  she 
couldfiiot  put  up  with  the  looseness  of  conversation  endured  at 
them.  This  lady  is  not  one  who  thinks  certain  subjects  unfit 
for  conversation  under  all  circumstances,  but  she  found  the 
circumstances  available  at  dinner-parties  not  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  Yet  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  doing  all  he  can  to 


prevent  the  ladies  from  hearing  any  extracts  from  French 
literature  which  might  shock  their  moral  sense.  The  men 


who  cared  to  hear  what  Dr  Kenealy  had  to  quote  were 
welcome  to  do  so,  but  the  women  as  well  as  the  children  must 
be  protected. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  all  this.  If  women 
are  so  easily  demoralised  as  many  people  would  have  us 
believe,  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  allowed  so  much  free¬ 
dom  as  they  possess  in  England, — unless,  indeed,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  true  morality  is  not  to  be  obtainea  by 
removing  temptation  altogether.  But  if  we  admit  that,  we 
shidl  be  led  to  feel  grateful  to  our  first  parents  for  giving  us 
the  knowdedge  of  good  and  evil,  instead  of  leaving  us  a 
namby-pamby  race,  according  to  the  Creator’s  original  design, 
without  sin  because  without  temptation,  and  for  the  same 
reason  devoid  of  moral  strength.  If  we  support  the  namby- 
pamby  view  of  the  question,  the  sooner  we  completely  adopt 
the  Eastern  fashion  with  regard  to  our  women  the  better. 
Let  them  be  taught  only  how  to  minister  to  the  animal 
enjoyments  of  their  husbands,  and  let  us  accept  with 
joy  the  sublime  moral  results.  What  noble  creatures 
the  wives  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah  must  be,  and 
what  noble  creatures  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah  themselves 
are !  The  latter  potentate  must  have  experienced  a  severe 
shock  when  he  saw  our  European  women  with  uncovered 
faces  roaming  about  the  streets.  Doubtless  he  thought  of  the 
purity  of  his  own  Persian  harem,  and  thanked  heaven  the 
degradation  of  civilisation  has  not  penetrated  there.  But  if 
he  had  heard  the  solicitude  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  for 
the  morals  of  the  “  weaker”  sex,  and  if  he  had  studied  intel¬ 
ligently  the  refinements  of  our  newspaper  writers  and  of 
our  drawing-rooms,  and  if  he  had  known  how  constantly 
men  were  agreeing  with  each  other,  that  this  place  or  that, 
which  they  themselves  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  was 
^*not  fit  for  ladies,”  he  might  have  taken  heart  again. and 
returned  home  satisfied  that,  after  all,  civilisation  had  not 
removed  the  English  people  very  far  from  the  refinements 
of  Persian  life. 

The  positivists,  and  other  people  of  quite  a  different  stamp, 
who  oppose  the  entrance  of  women  into  public  life,  and  who 
talk  largely  of  the  “  sanctity  of  the  home,”  are  agreed  about 
the  superiority  of  the  moral  organs  in  females.  They  claim 
for  man  greater  intellectual  powers,  but  confess  their  com¬ 
parative  moral  weakness.  Therefore  they  argue  that  women’s 
influence  on  politics  should  be  moral,  and  should  be  conveyed 
through  their  husbands  and  fathers — even,  I  suppose,  at  the 
risk  of  injury  during  its  passage  through  this  immoral 
channel.  In  this  way  women  would  take  their  place  in 
society  which  nature  has  assigned  to  them.  If  this  is  so, 
why  need  we  tremble  at  the  effect  of  a  French  novel  on  the 
ladies  ?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  exclude  the  men  from  the 
court  and  allow  the  women  to  remain  ?  For  then  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  former  to  evil  would  be  discouraged,  and 
the  latter,  ascertaining  more  clearly  the  sources  of  men’s  de¬ 
gradation,  would  be  better  fitted  to  guide  the  male  morals 
entrusted  to  their  charge.  At  any  rate,  even  if  their  intel¬ 
lectual  deficiencies  did  not  prevent  the  women  from  under¬ 
standing  what  Dr  Kenealy  was  reading,  their  higher  moral 
sense  would  save  them  from  contamination. 

I  do  not  desire  to  set  up  the  exclusion  of  ladies  and  children 
from  the  court  on  Friday  morning  as  a  special  grievance  in 
itself,  for  the  hearing  of  the  extracts  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  any  better  effect  on  the  women  who  might  have  been  pre¬ 
sent  than  on  the  men  who  were,  but  I  do  think  the  system  of 
society  here  illustrated  is  a  very  dangerous  oue.  Falseness 
snd  hollowness,  and  baseness  of  thought,  are  undermining  our 
wcial  morality.  We  all  know,  when  God  put  an  apple-tree 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  and  told  Adam  and  Eve  not  to  touch 
it,  that,  if  he  had  the  faintest  conception  of  human  nature,  he 
must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  that  they  would  prefer  this 
^rticular  apple-tree  to  all  the  other  fruit  trees  put  together. 
Bumanity  always  wants  the  forbidden  fruit  without  serpents 
to  tempt  it.  The  human  love  of  knowledge  of  causes  and  effects 
i*  not  hindered  by  the  dictates  of  society,  and  when  our 
^storas  put  barriers  in  the  way  of  anything — when,  for 
sample,  a  course  of  conduct  or  conversation  is  declared  in- 
*  miusible,  the  anxiety  to  indulge  in  it  is  intensified.  A  few 
Chamberlain  prohibited  the  performance 
ajwhtical  play,  and,  of  course,  it  became  popular  at  once, 
coif  f  Chief  Justice  told  the  ladies  who  attended  the 
^  f  Kenealy  had  something  to  read  which  they 
of  th  ’•  course,  these  ladies  (at  any  rate  those 

inim  have  been  demoralised  on  Friday  morning) 

^^lately  purchased  the  books  for  themselves. 

any  one  suppose  that  what  is  called  the  “  curse  of  our 


modern  civilisation”  would  be  so  rampant  if  society  wiis  not 
such  a  prude  ?  Young  men  are  given  to  understand  that, 
while  they  must  never  mention  the  subject  among  their 
acknowledged  friends,  it  is  only  natural  they  should  “  sow 
their  wild  oats,”  and  society  will  look  all  the  kindlier  if  they 
yield  to  nature.  The  prohibition  adds  zest  to  the  performance, 
and  while  their  own  honour  is  not  regarded,  they  are  very 
particular  to  care  for  that  of  their  female  relations.  A  polite 
fiction,  that  women  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  drinking- 
dens  and  “  night-houses,”  is  upheld,  and  conversation  inane, 
but  perfectly  irreproachable  from  this  standpoint  of  morality, 
is  always  heard  in  their  presence.  Some  people  maintain  that 
what  is  called  “prostitution”  is  necessary  to  our  society, 
although  the  celibacy  of  the  Catholic  priests  points  another 
way.  But,  if  it  is  essential,  why  should  w’e  not  admit  the 
fact,  treating  the  system  as  natural,  and,  at  least,  putting  it 
upon  an  equality  with  the  kindred  system  of  marriage.  It 
is  respectable  in  the  extreme  for  a  woman  to  marry,  even 
though  the  sole  object  in  doing  so  is  to  get  a  home,  or  wealth, 
or  position,  but  the  women  who  take  to  so-called  “  prostitu¬ 
tion  ”  for  the  sake  of  a  home,  or  wealth,  or  position,  are  made 
outcasts  of  society.  If  it  is  not  wrong  for  men  to  support 
“prostitution,”  it  is  not  wrong  for  w'omen  to  supply  <he 
demand,  and  if  it  is  not  wrong  for  men  and  women  to  support 
marriage  in  its  too  often  existing  degradation,  thei*e  is  no 
crime  in  the  more  convenient  temporary  marriage  which  is 
scarcely  whispered  of  among  us.  Whether  the  moral  nature 
is  more  developed  in  women  or  not,  it  is  pretty  certain  the 
passions  are  more  under  control,  and  marriage  for  a  livelihood 
and  “prostitution”  are  alike  a  bargain,  for  giving  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  men,  in  return  for  counter-benefits  to  the  women. 

It  maybe  that  the  higher  moral  code  would  exclude  animal 
pleasures  from  its  list  of  proprieties— that  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  and  sexual  intercourse  would  be  regarded  as  means  to 
ends,  and  not  as  ends  in  themselves.  But  to  such  an  ideal 
we  shall  never  reach  if  w’e  persistently  ignore  what  is,  and 
pretend  that  women  do  not  know  of  the  evils  of  society  as 
well  as  men.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  they  did  not.  It  is  a 
pity  that,  knowing  of  them,  they  do  not  acknowledge  and 
try  to  remedy  them.  If  they  are  so  dreadful  that  they 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  a  blush,  surely  the  men  who 
support  them  should  not  be  received  so  lovingly  into 
respectable  houses,  and  mothers  should  not  think  them  fit 
husbands  for  their  daughters.  Women  must  necessarily 
suffer  from  this  inconsistent  and,  in  many  ways,  too  particular 
regard  for  their  morals.  Tliey  know  well  enough  in  their 
own  minds  that  they  have  judgment  sufficient  for  their  ow’ii 
protection,  yet  they  yield  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  male 
relatives,  for  very  fear  of  the  condemnation  in  store  for  them 
if  they  made  a  dfeclaration  of  independence.  I  heard  a  boy 
of  sixteen— the  brother  of  seveml  young  women  over  twenty 
years  of  age — talk  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  of  not  allow¬ 
ing  these  sisters  to  go  to  this  or  that  theatrical  performance. 
He  supposed  that  a  visit  to  a  music-hall  would  demoralise  his 
grown-up  sisters,  but  he  himself  could  attend  the  place  with 
injpunity,  and  could  indulge  in  his  “  beers  ”  and  his  “  whis¬ 
keys,”  and  be  none  the  worse.  Society  agrees  with  him,  and 
if  in  a  few  years  this  boy  becomes  a  reprobate,  be  will  still 
be  a  “gentleman,”  and  will  be  allowed  to  marry  some  decent 
innocent  girl,  who,  doubtless,  in  her  turn  will  .thank  her 
good  fortune  that  she  has  escaped  from  being  an  old  maid, 
compelled  to  earn  a  scanty  livelihood,  by  constant  toil.  I  re¬ 
collect  that  not  long  since  a  young  man,  who  approves  of 
women’s  suffrage  and  other  movements  for  the  advancement 
of  women,  was  terribly  shocked  at  four  or  five  young  ladies 
who  visited  the  gallery  of  a  provincial  theatre  because  it  was 
their  only  chance  of  seeing  the  Opera.  “  Would- you,”  this 
young  gentleman  said,  “  have  approved  of  your  sisters  doing 
such  a  thing  ?  ”  And  evidently  he  expected  this  home-thrust 
to  overcome  my  indifference  to  the  improper  conduct  of  these 
lady  Opera-goers.  And  I  could  name  a  lady,  ex-president  of 
a  Woman’s  Suffrage  Committee,  who  has  such  an  elevated 
idea  of  the  fitness  of  her  sex  for  independence,  that  she  con¬ 
demned,  in  unmeasured  terms,  some  young  ladies  who,  at  a 
picnic,  threw  off  a  few  of  the  conventionalities  of  society,  and 
laughed  and  romped  with  some  young  gentlemen  with  natural, 
though  unfashionable,  freedom. 

W  hen  women  get  the  franchise,  when  a  few  more  of  them 
have  the  courage  to  speak  in  public  against  the  evils  of  the 
time,  when  women  a  little  more  frequently  dare  to  be 
natural,  and  when  more  employments  are  rtfo/fy  open  to  them, 
society  will  acknowledge  that,  after  all,  women  can  judge  for 
themselves  on  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  and  Lord  Chief 
Justices  will  learn  that  French  novels  are  no  more  likely  to 
demoralise  women  than  men.  But  the  task  lies  mostly  with 
women  themselves,  and  those  who  were  independent  enough 
to  go  to  the  Opera-gallery,  without  male  protection,  have  done 
more  for  the  cause  of  women’s  emancipation  than^  nine- 
tenths  of  the  women  who  are  content  with  the  condition  in 
which  it  has  pleased  God — alias' society — to  place  them. 

I  am,  &c.,  Walmb  Lewin. 
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LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  AND  FRATERNITY. 

Liberty^  Equality^  Fraternity,  By  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Q.C. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

When  this  book  was  passing  through  the  columns  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  the  form  of  letters,  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  that,  whatever  might  be  its 
merits  in  other  respects,  its  author,  in  so  far  as  he  professed 
to  deal  with  Mr  Mill’s  doctrine  of  liberty,  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  sinewy  pugilist  straining  every  nerve,  in  all 
earnestness,  and  fairly  exhausting  himself  in  tremendous 
efforts  to  close  in  a  death  grapple  with  his  own  shadow ; 
while  Mr  Mill,  the  innocent  cause  and  victim  of  his  blind 
if  righteous  indignation,  stood  quietly  by,  smiling  on  the 
performance  with  kindly  pity.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  theory  of  life  against  which  Mr  Stephen 
strikes  out  with  such  lusty  vigour ;  but  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  it  has  not  even  the  resemblance  of  a 
caricature  to  the  fine  ethical  conception  embodied  in  Mr 
Mill’s  noble  essay.  Of  this,  thanks  to  some  highly  com¬ 
mendable  qualities  in  Mr  Stephen’s  book,  no  one  can  be  in 
doubt  for  one  moment  who  has  read  and  understood  the 
‘  Essay  on  Liberty.’  Whatever  else  may  be  charged  against 
Mr  Stephen,  his  thorough  honesty  of  purpose  and  desire  to 
be  perfectly  fair  in  argument  are  as  undeniable  as  the  sun  i 
at  noon-day.  Then  his  style  is  both  strong  and  clear, 
though  more  strong  than  clear  ;  he  seldom  leaves  us  in  the 
least  doubt  as  to  what  he  means.  The  consequence  is  that, 
though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  frame  a  consistent  notion 
of  the  theory  of  life  which  Mr  Stephen  thinks  so  dangerous 
(we  do  not  believe  that  he  has  himself  succeeded  in  doing 
this),  readers  must  blame  their  own  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
quite  as  much  as  Mr  Stephen,  if  they  cannot  distinguish 
^tween  the  simple  principle  for  which  Mr  Mill  contends 
and  the  strange  and  totally  dissimilar  rules  of  conduct 
advocated  by  nobody,  but  against  which  Mr  Stephen  has 
written  1 88  pages  of  most  fervent  protest  and  warning. 

Seldom  does  a  man  of  Mr  Stephen’s  ability  lay  himself 
open  to  a  criticism  so  sweeping  ;  and  still  more  seldom  can 
it  be  so  easily  made  good.  Enough  for  this  purpose  will, 
we  think,  be  found  in  our  first  notice.  Part  of  what  we 
then  said  we  would  now  recall.  Mr  Stephen,  in  laying 
down  the  common  ground  of  agreement  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  on  which  alone  he  and  Mr  Mill  can  meet  and  fight 
their  battle,  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  liberty  as 
used,  he  believes,  by  both  Mr  Mill  and  himself.  He  says  : 

I  do  not  think  Mr  Mill  would  dispute  the  following  statement 
of  the  theory  of  human  actions.  All  voluntary  acts  are  caused 
by  motives.  All  motives  may  be  placed  in  one  of  two  categories 
— hope  and  fear,  pleasure  and  pain.  Voluntary  acts,  of  which 
hope  is  the  motive,  are  said  to  be  free.  Voluntary  acts,  of  which 
fear  is  the  motive,  are  said  to  be  done  under  compulsion,  or 


one  as  being  instructive  in  several  ways,  and  as  suitably 
leading  up  to  what  we  wish  to  make  the  argument  of  this 
article.  The  principle  for  which  Mr  Mill  is  contending 
throughout  is  briefly  and  explicitly  stated  in  these  words  : 
“  That  the  sole  end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted 
individually  or  collectively,  in  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  action  of  any  of  their  number,  is  self-protection.  That 
the  only  purpose  for  which  power  can  be  rightfully  exer¬ 
cised  over  any  member  of  a  civilised  community  against 
his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others.  His  own  good, 
either  physical  or.  moral,  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant.”  In 
illustrating  this  doctrine,  Mr  Mill  has  written  as  follows : 

The  distinction  between  the  loss  of  consideration  which  a  per¬ 
son  may  rightly  incur  by  defect  of  prudence  or  of  personal  dignity, 
and  the  reprobation  which  is  due  to  him  for  an  offence  against  the 
rights  of  others,  is  not  a  merely  nominal  distinction.  .  .  If  he 
displeases  us  we  may  express  our  distaste,  and  we  may  stand  aloof 
from  a  person  as  well  as  from  a  thing  that  displeases  us  ;  but  we 
shall  not,  therefore,  feel  called  on  to  make  his  life  uncomfort¬ 
able.  .  .  If  he  spoils  his  life  by  mismanagement,  we  shall  not, 
for  that  reason,  desire  to  spoil  it  still  further ;  instead  of  wishing 
to  punish  him,  we  shall  either  endeavour  to  alleviate  his  punish¬ 
ment,  by  showing  him  how  he  may  avoid  or  cure  the  evils  his 
conduct  tends  to  bring  upon  him.  It  is  far  otherwise  if  he  has 
infringed  the  rules  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  individually  or  collectively.  The  evil  consequences  of  his 
acts  do  not  then  fall  on  himself,  but  on  others.;  and  society,  as  the 
protector  of  all  its  members,  must  retaliate  on  him  ;  must  inflict 
pain  on  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishment,  and  must  take 
care  that  it  be  sufficiently  severe.  .  .  The  distinction  here  pointed 
out  between  the  part  of  a  person’s  life  which  concerns  only  him¬ 
self,  and  that  which  concerns  others,  many  persons  will  refuse  to 
admit.  How  (it  may  be  asked)  can  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  a 
member  of  society  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  ?  .  .  I  fully  admit  that  the  mischief  which  a  person  doea 
to  himself  may  seriously  affect,  both  through  their  sympathies  and 
their  interests,  those  nearly  connected  with  him,  and,  in  a  minor 
degree,  society  at  large.  When  by  conduct  of  this  sort  a  person 
is  led  to  violate  a  distinct  and  assignable  obligation  to  any  other 
person,  the  case  is  taken  out  of  the  sdf -regarding  class^  and  becomes 
amenable  to  moral  disapprobation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
If,  for  example,  a  man,  through  intemperance  or  extravagance, 
becomes  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  or  having  undertaken  the  moral 
responsibility  of  a  family,  becomes  from  the  same  cause  incapable 
of  supporting  and  educating  them,  he  is  deservedly  reprobated, 
and  might  be  justly  punished  ;  but  it  is  for  the  breach  of  duty  to 
his  family  or  creditors,  not  for  the  extravagance.  .  .  .  Bnt 

with  regard  to  the  merely  contingent,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  con¬ 
structive  injury  which  a  person  causes  to  society  by  conduct  which 
neither  violates  any  specific  duty  to  the  public,  nor  occasions  per¬ 
ceptible  hurt  to  any  assignable  individual  except  himself,  the 
inconvenience  is  one  which  society  can  afford  to  bear,  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  good  of  human  freedom. 

We  have  quoted  at  this  length  in  the  hope  that  Mr 
Mill’s  meaning  may  be  clear,  and  that  our  readers  may  be 
able  to  see  at  once  from  Mr  Stephen’s  criticism  how 
strangely  he  has  misconceived  it.  He  says  :  “  So  far  Mr 
Mill’s  plea  is  a  qualified  admission.  He  admits  that,  when 
one  man’s  misconduct  injures  other  definite  persons  m  a 
definite  way,  he  may  be  punished.”  We  have  here  no 
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that  all  diseased  cattle  should  be  killed.  This,  according 
to  Mr  Stephen’s  reasoning,  is  a  qualified  admission  that 
healthy  cattle  should  be  killed  because  these,  according  to 
the  command,  ought  certainly  to  be  killed  when  diseased. 

The  merely  contingent  or  constructive  injury  which  a 
person  may  cause  to  society,  without  violating  any  specific 
public  or  private  duty,  society  can  afford  to  bear,  says  Mr 
Mill,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  good  of  human  free¬ 
dom.  Mr  Stephen  asks  “  Why  ?  ”  Obviously  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  all  that  Mr  Mill  has  said  in  his  essay. 
But  Mr  Stephen,  having  put  in  the  “  Why  ?  ”  here,  has, 
with  marvellous  simplicity,  imagined  that  Mr  Mill  intended 
the  sentences  which  immediately  follow  as  the  complete 
answer  to  his  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr  Mill  has 
no  thought  of  showing,  in  the  paragraph  in  question, 
wherein  consists  the  greater  good  of  human  freedom  ;  he 
is  merely 'arguing  that  direct  compulsion  is  not  the  right 
method  for  society  to  adopt  in  educating  for  their  own  sake 
its  weaker  members  up  to  its  ordinary  standard  of  rational 
conduct — merely  remarking  by  the  way  that,  “  if  society 
lets  any  considerable  number  of  its  members  grow  up  mere 
children,  incapable  of  being  acted  on  by  rational  considera¬ 
tion  of  distant  motives,  society  has  itself  to  blame  for  the 
consequences.”  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr  Stephen,  when 
writing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  should  say  ;  “  This  is  Mr 
Mill’s  whole  case,  arid  it  appears  to  me  so  strange  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  I  feel  a  diflSculty  in  dealing  with  it.”  And  we 
are  glad  to  see  that,  by  the  time  he  came  to  publish  his 
work  as  a  book,  he  had  become  modestly  uncertain  whether 
the  '' strange  argument  ”  was  due  to  Mr  Mill’s  imbecility  or 
his  own  blindness.  He  now  says  ;  ‘‘  This  is  Mr  Mill’s  whole 
case,  and  it  appears  to  me  so  weak  that  I  fear  I  may  have 
misunderstood  or  misunderstand  it.  If  so,  I  have  done  so 
unconsciously.” 

No  more,  we  think,  need  be  said  in  justification  of  our 
strong  suspicion  that  Mr  Stephen  never  really  understood 
the  doctrine  of  liberty  as  taught  by  Mr  Mill.  But  now  let 
it  be  remembered  that,  according  to  Mr  Stephen,  it  is  right 
to  put  down  false  opinions  by  persecution,  and  that  in 
dealing  with  Mr  Mill  he  has  acted  on  this  principle.  He  has 
tri^d  to  rouse  social  intolerance  against  Mr  Mill’s  theory 
of  liberty  by  representing  it  as  giving  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  adultery  and  every  form  of  gross  vice ; 
without,  of  course,  insinuating  personal  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Mill.  Indeed,  he  is  of  opinion  that  Mr  Mill’s 
feeling  was  in  favour  of  the  punishment  of  personal  vices, 
but  that  to  save  a  pet  theory  he  had  recourse  to  subtleties 
altogether  unworthy  of  him.  Wo  cannot  do  the  teaching 
of  our  dead  master  the  injury  of  attempting  to  defend  it 
against  such  foul  misrepresentation.  We  would  rather  ask 
our  readers  to  observe  how  instructive  Mr  Stephen’s  book 
becomes  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  Mr  Mill’s 
opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  morality  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr  Stephen  did  not  understand  Mr  Mill.  He  thought 
him  in  error,  and  therefore  denounced,  as  moral  poison, 
that  part  of  his  teaching  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
precious  fruit  of  his  noble  life.  Surely  nothing  could  be 
more  decisive  in  favour  of  temperance  in  argument,  and 
against  persecution  of  opinion,  against  the  immorality  of 
attempting  to  drown  an  honest  opinion  in  a  dark  flood  of 
intolerant  feeling,  instead  of  with  sword  of  reason  attacking 
it  in  the  light  and  clear  air  of  intellect,  where,  to  the  per¬ 
manent  interest  of  truth  and  progress  it  might  either  hold 
its  own  or  die  honourably  ;  nothing,  we  say,  could  be  more 
conclusive  in  favour  of  perfect  toleration  of  all  disinterested 
t  ought  and  speech  than  the  fact  that  a  man  of  Mr  Stephen’s 
proved  ability  and  honesty  of  purpose  can  be  reasonably  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  completely  misunderstood  the  finished  work 
ot  such  a  master  of  exposition  as  Mr  Mill.  Mr  Mill  has  con- 
n  ed  that  utility  requires  us  to  give  every  honest  opinion 
patient  hearing,  because  it  may  be  true,  and  because,  if 
thT+k  desirable  that  this  should  be  made  manifest, 
ose  who  hold  it  should  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
Stephen’s  book  enables  us  to  add  with  great 
cipnf  consideration, — one  which  should  be  a  suflS- 

doctr'^^^'^f^  what  Mr  Stephen  puts  forth  as  the  true 
Qf  toleration.  He  maintains  that  if  our  notions 

oral  good  and  evil  are  substantially  true  (and  of  course 


they  would  not  be  ours  if  we  did  not  believe  them  to  bo 
so),  “  social  intolerance  on  the  behalf  of  those  who  do  towards 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  them  cannot  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
volving  evils  of  any  great  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  results  at  which  it  aims.”  He  continues ;  “  I  am 
quite  aware  that  this  is  not  a  pleasant  doctrine,  and  that 
it  is  liable  to  great  abuse.  The  only  way  of  guarding 
against  its  abuse  is  by  pointingout  that  people  should  not  talk 
about  what  they  do  not  understand.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
be  morally  intolerant  of  doctrines  which  he  has  not  carefully 
studied.”  We  believe  Mr  Stephen  has  carefully  studied  Mr 
Mill’s  theory  of  liberty,  and  has  quite  misunderstood 
it.  If  this  be  so,  wherein  consists  the  difference  between 
Mr  Stephen’s  “  intolerance”  and  the  “impudence”  of  his 
“wretched  little  curate,”  who  “calls  his  betters  atheists 
and  the  like.”  To  us  the  “impudence  and  rudeness”  of 
the  “  wretched  little  curate  ”  is  on  a  par  with  the  grand 
intolerance,  the  holy  rage,  of  the  learned  gentleman  who, 
according  to  the  Church  Herald,  has,  to  the  great  joy  of 
that  pure  sweet  light,  so  thoroughly  unmasked  the  “  nasty 
infidel  philosopher.”  We  certainly  cannot  admit  that  the 
clearest  understanding  of  a  doctrine  from  which  we  dissent 
can  ever  give  a  right  of  intolerance ;  but,  were  this  to  be 
admitted,  Mr  Stephen’s  book  would  bo  to  us  an  over¬ 
whelming  argument  in  favour  of  toleration,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  to  what  an  extent  an  honest  and  able  man  may, 
after  careful  study,  talk  about  what  he  does  not  understand. 
It  is  well  that  all  should  talk ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  any 
should  be  intolerant,  for  they  may  be  talking  of  what  they 
do  not  understand. 

The  second  half  of  Mr  Stephen’s  work  is  not,  we  think, 
open  to  such  large  and  serious  criticism.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  grim,  shapeless  theology,  which  like  a  huge 
demon  shadow  darkens  and  perverts  his  mental  vision  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  we  more  or  less  agree  with  much  that  he 
has  said  in  criticism  of  the  doctrines^of  equality,  fraternity, 
and  utility.  At  present,  however,  we  cannot  enter  on 
these  matters.  Douglas  A.  Spalding. 


LIFE  AMONGST  THE  MODOCS. 

Life  amongit  the  Modocs  :  Unwritten  History,  By  J oaquin  Miller. 

Bentley. 

How  far  Mr  Joaquin  Miller’s  book  is  verbally  accurate  as 
a  narrative  of  his  heroic  and  unheroic  exploits  among  the 
miners  and  Indians  of  California,  we  will  not  venture  to 
say;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  besides  being  as 
interesting  as  a  novel  and  as  picturesque  as  a  poem,  it  is 
an  eloquent  and  most  timely  apology  for  the  unfortunate 
people  whom  the  progress  of  American  “  civilisation  ”  is 
rapidly  exterminating.  That  is  its  avowed  and  evidently 
its  first  object ;  it  also  serves,  perhaps  almost  unintentionally, 
two  others.  It  throws  considerable  light  on  the  character 
of  the  remarkable  man  who,  barely  two  years  ago,  first 
showed  himself  to  be  a  poet  of  great  ability,  and  one  whose 
poetry  is  equally  original  in  its  subjects  and  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  much  of  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  illustrating 
that  poetry,  and  furnishing  prose,  though  certainly  not 
prosaic,  confirmation  of  its  gorgeous  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  Indian  ways.  The  most  romantic  portions  of  his  work 
profess  to  be  a  literally  true  account  of  the  incidents  that 
have  already  been  set  forth,  with  much  poetical  licence,  in 
“  The  Tale  of  the  Tall  Alcalde,”  one  of  the  most  attractive 
poems  in  *  Songs  of  the  Sierras,’  and  the  whole  book  shows 
very  clearly  under  what  conditions  and  from  what  sources  Mr 
Miller  derived  the  inspiration  that  gives  force  and  brilliance 
to  his  work  as  a  poet.  These,  however,  are  only  incidental 
features  of  the  volume.  “  This  narrative,”  as  Mr  Miller 
says,  “  while  the  thread  of  it  is  necessarily  spun  around  a 
few  years  of  my  early  life,  is  not  particularly  of  myself, 
but  of  a  race  of  people  that  has  lived  centuries  of  history 
and  never  yet  had  a  historian ;  that  has  suffered  nearly 
four  hundred  years  of  wrong,  and  never  yet  had  an  advo¬ 
cate.  .  .  .  When  I  die  I  shall  take  this  book  in  my 

hand,  and  hold  it  up  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  as  a  swora 
indictment  against  the  rulers  of  my  country  for  the 

destruction  of  these  people.”  ^  v  ii 

That  last  sentence  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  tall  senii- 
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have  incurred  many  dangers,  partly  on  account  of  the 
Indians,  partly  in  his  own  interests,  he  only  abandoned 
his  Indian  life  after  ehe  had  died  in  rescuing  him  from 
death. 

All  that  story,  very  well  told,  reads  like  an  old  romance 
and  will  to  many  readers  be  the  chief  attraction  of  Mr 
Miller’s  book.  Many  others,  however,  will  be  best  pleased 
with  its  full  descriptions  of  Indian  life  and  character. 
Mr  Miller  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  these  red  men,  “  a 
silent  and  mysterious  people — a  race  of  prophets,  poets 
without  the  gift  of  expression — a  race  that  has  been  often 
almost  always,  mistreated,  and  never  understood— a  race 


ment  ”  in  which  Mr  Miller  is  fond  of  indulging.  It  does 
not  improve  his  book,  but  it  is  evidently  honest,  and  only 
part  of  the  impulsive  nature  that  led  him  to  engage  in  the 
exploits  that  are  here  described.  His  narrative  reads,  save 
for  its  parenthetical  remarks  and  some  of  the  episodes  con* 
tained  in  it,  more  like  the  work  of  one  of  those  old  English 
or  Spanish  travellers  who  went  out  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  seek  for  El  Dorado  or  the  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth, 
and,  being  better  than  their  mates,  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  natives  among  whom  they  mixed,  and  sought  to 
help  instead  of  ruining  them.  Mr  Miller’s  El  Dorado  was 
California.  He  does  not  state  the  year  with  which  his 
story  begins  ;  but  we  infer  that  at  that  time  the  gold  mines 
had  only  begun  to  be  opened,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  adventurers  in  search  of  them.  He  tells  how 
“  alone,  a  frail,  sensitive,  girl-looking  boy,  almost  destitute,” 
he  was  on  the  road  to  California,  near  the  northern  base  of 
that  Mount  Shasta  which  is  his  and  the  Indians’  Olympus, 
when  he  fell  in  with  a  drover  from  whom  he  was  glad  to 
get  employment  that  would  help  him  to  his  destination. 
He  found  the  work  pleasant,  and  seems  to  have  continued 
it  longer  than  he  intended ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  still  en¬ 
gaged  on  it  when  the  party  was  attacked  by  Indians,  and 
he  himself  was  only  spared  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
illness.  The  **  savages  ”  nursed  and  cured  him,  and  during 
some  months’  residence  among  them  he  began  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Indian  Question,”  and  to  form  the  opinion 
about  it  that  he  so  forcibly  propounds  in  this  volume.  The 
opinion  was  not  altered  by  the  fuller  experience  that  he 
acquired  after  making  some  acquaintance  with  the  Calif  or* 
nian  miners. 

This  is  fully  described;  not  too  fully  for  the  reader’s 
interest,  but  perhaps  at  a  length  disproportionate  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book.  Mr  Miller  tells  how,  having 
left  his  Indian  friends,  and  being  on  his  way  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  he  fell  in  with  a  wonderful  man,  here  styled  the 
Prince,  who  acted  the  part  of  father  to  him.  The  Prince 
was  till  then  a  professional  gambler,  but,  when  our  hero 
fell  in  his  way  and  required  to  be  taken  care  of,  he  adopted 
a  somewhat  more  respectable  calling,  and,  for  a  time, 
settled  down  as  a  miner.  Mr  Miller  gives  some  vigorous 
sketches  of  Californian  life.  During  his  first  experiences 
of  it  he  was  very  ill.  “  There  was,”  he  says,  “  a  little 
Chinaman,  tawny,  moon-eyed,  and  silent,  sitting  by  the 
bed ;  but  when  he  saw  me  lift  my  hands  and  look  con¬ 
sciously  around,  his  homely  features  beamed  with 
delight.  He  sprang  up  from  my  side,  spun  around  the 
room  a  time  or  two  in  his  paper  slippers,  hitched  up  his 
blue  loose  trousers,  and  seemed  as  glad  as  a  country  child 
when  a  parent  comes  home  from  town.  Then  he  took  up 
my  hand,  moved  my  head,  fixed  the  pillow,  and  again 
spun  around  the  room,  grinning  and  showing  his  white 
teeth.  This  little  moon-eyed  heathen  belonged  to  that 
race  we  send  so  many  tracts  and  missionaries  to  across  the 
seas;  and  was  one  of  those  little  wretches  that  the  dear 
children  in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  pelt  and  pound  on 
Sabbath  days  with  cobble  stones,  rotten  apples,  hymn- 
books,  bibles,  and  whatever  comes  convenient,  as  they 
return  home  from  church  and  Sunday-school.”  Then  he 
went  with  the  Prince  to  the  mines,  and  lived  among  three 
thousand  miners,  without  one  woman  among  them,  finding 
it  a  **  savage  Eden,  with  many  Adams  walking  up  and 
down  and  plucking  of  every  tree,  nothing  forbidden  here — 
for  here,  so  far  as  it  would  seem,  are  neither  laws  of  God  or 
man.”  These  Adams  have  often  been  sketched  before  in 
travel-books  and  novels;  but  Mr  Miller’s  sketches  are  equal  to 
the  best.  Among  other  exploits  of  theirs  he  describes  a 
wanton  raid  upon  the  Indians,  which  he  and  the  Prince  went 
out  to  watch,  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  save  some  suffer¬ 
ing.  They  did  that  a  little.  They  rescued  two  children,  a 
fierce  boy,  whom  they  named  Klamat,  and  a  “  modest,  sensi¬ 
tive,  intelligent,  and  beautiful  ”  girl,  Paquita.  Paquita  throve 
among  them,  and,  when  a  storm  spoilt  the  mines,  she  con¬ 
ducted  the  Prince  and  his  party  to  a  gold-producing  spot 
inland,  near  to  the  home  of  her  father,  who  was  the  chief 
of  his  tribe.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Mr  Miller  lived  for 
some  years  with  the  Indians.  Paquita  became  his  wife, 
and  the  heroine  of  “  The  Tale  of  the  Tall  Alcalde  ;  ”  and 
though  he  seems  to  have  wandered  from  her  often,  and  to 


one.  Jine  inaians  woum  wiuiugiy  lao  me  wnite  men 
occupy  the  greater  part  even  of  the  land  that  they  consider 
theirs  by  inheritance  ;  but  they  claim  to  be  left  alone  in 
their  own  fastnesses,  and,  if  cruelty  is  shown  to  them,  as 
in  the  Ben  Wright  massacre,  which  was  the  parent  of  all 
later  wars  and  slaughters  in  these  parts,  they  are  not 
slow  to  shovv  cruelty  to  their  oppressors.  They  will  still 
treat  kindly  any  one  who  acts  kindly  towards  them,  but 
treachery  they  will  pay  back  with  treachery,  and  hate 
with  hate.  Mr  Miller’s  narrative  of  his  adventures  among 
the  red  men  may  be  coloured  ;  but  his  account  of  the  people 
and  their  tempers  may  be  accepted  as  authentic,  and  the 
reading  of  it  ought  to  have  some  effect  on  public  opinion. 

Mr  Miller  says  much  also  that  is  very  interesting  about 
the  social  habits  and  religious  views  of  the  Indians.  In 
one  chapter  he  recounts  their  history  of  the  creation. 
According  to  them,  the  Great  Spirit  made  Mount  Shasta 
first  of  all.  **  He  pushed  down  snow  and  ice  from  the 
skies  through  a  hole  which  he  made  in  the  blue  heavens  by 
turning  a  stone  round  and  round,  till  he  made  this  great 
mountain ;  then  he  stepped  out  of  the  clouds  on  to  the 
mountain  top,  and  descended  and  planted  the  trees  all 
around  by  putting  his  finger  on  the  ground.  The  sim 
melted  the  snow,  and  the  water  ran  down  and  nurtured  the 
trees  and  made  the  rivers.  After  that  he  made  the  fish  for 
the  rivers  out  of  the  small  end  of  his  staff.  He  made  the 
birds  by  blowing  some  leaves  which  he  took  up  from  the 
ground  among  the  trees.  After  that  he  made  the  beasts 
out  of  the  remainder  of  his  stick,  but  he  made  the  grizzly 
bear  out  of  the  big  end,  and  made  him  master  over  all  the 
others.”  Having  done  that,  the  Great  Spirit  converted 
Mount  Shasta  into  a  wigwam,  and  its  volcanic  eruptions  are 
the  outcome  of  the  fire  that  he  lights  in  the  centre  of  the 
mountain.  The  development  of  man  was  a  later  occur¬ 
rence.  The  daughter  of  the  Great  Spirit,  venturing  too 
far,  got  astray  and  fell  into  the  power  of  the  grizzly  bears, 
and  she  was  forced  to  marry  one  of  them,  and  the  red  men 
were  the  fruit  of  the  marriage.  These  red  men  were 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  but  the 
grizzlies  were  punished  by  being  compelled  to  walk  on  four 
feet,  whereas  before  they  had  walked  on  two.  To  this  day 
the  grizzly  bear  is  never  slain  by  the  red  men,  who  recog- 
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was  “  a  village  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  Fiesolan  hills, 
about  two  miles  from  Florence.”  There,  tired  of  the  city* 
and  yet  clinging  to  its  outskirts,  the  Hunts  lived  in  half¬ 
retirement,  while  Leigh  Hunt  studied  Boccaccio,  and  took 
walks  into  Florence  to  consult  the  libraries  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  But  all  the  time 
the  spirit  that  earned  for  him  afterwards,  along  with  other 
poets  of  the  same  school,  that  most  misleading  epithet 
**  cockney,”  dwelt  upon  him,  and  he  sighed  daily  for 
London  and  the  rustic  delights  of  Middlesex  and  Berkshire. 

i ;  and  this  we 
I  not  only  missed  *  the  town  '  in 
j — oaks  and  elms, 


LEIGH  HUNT'S  WISHING-CAPS. 

The  WtsMng-Cap  Papers,  By  Leigh  Hunt.  Boston  :  Lee  and 
Shepard. 

In  one  of  the  letters  from  Florence  to  his  sister-in-law. 
Miss  Kent,  dated  March,  1824,  Leigh  Hunt  writes  :  “  I 
hope  by  this  time  you  have  seen  the  first  number  of  the 
<  Wishing-Cap.’  It  will  appear  every  week  as  regularly  as 
clockwork.  All  my  present  energy  goes  to  the  manufacture 
of  ‘  Wishing-Caps,’  and  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  sale  of 
the  Examiner  all  I  can.  So  publish  everywhere  that  I  am 
an  infinite  writer  infinitely  regular.  My  brother  has  a 
lump  of  them  in  advance,  and  I  manufacture  daily — not 
one  of  them  at  a  time — but  the  manufacture  is  always  going 
on.  The  articles  in  my  brother’s  hands  are  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  three  articles  on  different  quarters  of  the  metropolis 
(pray  mark  the  beginning  of  the  one  on  the  city,  which  is 
the  last) ;  an  article  ‘  On  a  Pigeon  making  Love  ’  (very 
proper  and  philosophical)  ;  another  entitled  ‘Bainy-day 
Poetry ;  ’  and  two  called  ‘  A  Novel  Party,’  in  which  I 
introduce  a  company  consisting  of  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  celebrated  novels.  You  must  know,  modestly  speaking, 
that  I  think  all  these  articles  good,  and  that  I  never  wrote 
better  prose  in  my  life — I  mean  good  in  point  of  style.” 
And  later  on  in  the  same  letter:  ** There  are  capital 
public  libraries  here,  and  I  have  free  admittance ;  but  then, 
you  know,  wo  live,  for  health’s  sake,  a  little  way  out  of 
town.  However,  I  make  little  driblet  additions  to  my  books, 
as  you  will  see,  and  am  growing  a  very  surprising  French¬ 
man  as  well  as  Italian.  It  shall  all  turn  to  *  Wishing- 
Caps.’  Never  was  enthusiastic  hatter  more  resolute  to  do 
everything  for  his  *lino  of  business.’  ” 

Two  months  later  in  a  letter,  also  addressed  to  Miss 
Kent,  he  says :  “  Pray  tell  me  if  you  hear  anything  good 
said  of  my  ‘  Wishing-Caps ;  ’  for  my  brother,  after  his  usual 
cold-seeming  fashion,  says  nothing ;  though  indeed,  he  was 
moved  in  his  own  person,  to  call  the  first  packet  I  sent  him 

*  excellent.’  Think  of  that !  ” 

This  was  written  in  June,  1824.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  Leigh  Hunt  writes  (again  to  Miss  Kent)  :  **  My 
brother’s  refusal  to  insert  the  ‘  Wishing-Caps  ’  every  week 
has  put  me  upon  the  necessity  of  accepting  employment 
elsewhere.” 

Of  course  it  is  as  difiScult  now  as  it  was  then  to  ascer¬ 
tain  John  Hunt’s  reason  for  turning  a  cold  shoulder  to  the 

*  Wishing-Caps.’  Perhaps  they  did  not  take  with  the 
public ;  perhaps  other  motives  were  at  work.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  a  dispute  arose  between  the  brothers  as  to 
Leigh  Hunt’s  proprietary  rights  in  the  Examiner.  As 
Leigh  Hunt  himself  has  set  the  example  of  treating  this 
episode  of  his  life  with  the  delicacy  and  feeling  that  were 
ever  habitual  to  him,  it  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  too  closely 
what  looks  like  the  rather  harsh  bearing  of  John  Hunt 
towards  his  younger  brother  with  reference  to  the  ‘  Wish- 
ing-Caps.’  That  Leigh  Hunt  felt  sore  on  the  point  is 
evident  from  a  passage  which  occurs  further  on  in  the 
letter  from  which  we  have  last  quoted :  ‘‘  I  have  had  a 
fourth  offer  from  Colburn  to  write  for  the  ‘  New  Monthly 
Magazine,’  which  by  the  way  looks  well  for  my  present 
standing  with  the  public,  whatever  the  ‘  W.  Caps  ’  may  say.” 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  quote  largely  from  Leigh 
Hunt’s  published  correspondence,  because  the  above  ex¬ 
tracts  appear  to  us  to  give,  in  the  most  natural  and  simple 
Way  possible,  the  motif,  origin,  and  end  of  this  series  of 
papers.  Their  history  supplies  a  loophole  through  which 

get  a  characteristic  little  peep  at  the  author’s  nature  ; 
the  strong  literary  aspirations ;  the  self-confidence,  never 
approaching  to  arrogance  ;  the  seemingly  boundless  enthu¬ 
siasm,  tempered  by  a  thirst  for  sympathy  ;  finally,  reverses, 
and  consequent  loss  of  heart.  In  the  letters  from  which  < 
we  have  made  these  extracts,  one  of  many  facets  of  Leigh  ' 
Hunt  8  character  is  presented  to  us,  and  we  cannot  peruse  i 


I  “We  have  the  best  part  of  Italy 'in  books 
can  enjoy  in  England.”  ' 

Italy ;  I  missed  my  old  trees — oaks  and  elms.”  “  I  longed 
to  bathe  myself  in  the  grassy  balm  of  my  native  fields.” 
It  was  this  same  spiritual  and  intellectual  home-sickness, 
neutralising  the  grand  influences  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Lake  district,  that  caused  Charles  Lamb,  on  his  return  to 
London  from  a  visit  to  Coleridge,  to  subside  into  what 
Barry  Cornwall  calls  “  his  old  natural  metropolitan  happi¬ 
ness,”  without  a  single  expressed  wish  to  be  again  with 
Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn,  and  the  whole  of  the  glorious 
brotherhood ;  and  this,  although  in  writing  to  his  late 
host  he  says,  “  I  feel  I  shall  remember  your  mountains  to 
the  last  day  of  my  life.”  Wo  may  certainly  call  this 
“  cockneyism,”  but  “  cockneyism  ”  with  what  a  difference  I 

But  by  whatever  term  the  feeling  be  denoted,  it  gave  its 
tone  to  Leigh  Hunt’s  work  at  Maiano.  “  The  title,”  he 
says,  referring  to  the  ‘  Wishing-Caps,’  “  was  very  genuine. 
When  I  put  on  my  cap,  and  pitched  myself  in  imagina¬ 
tion  into  the  thick  of  Co  vent-garden,  the  pleasure  I 
received  was  so  vivid, — I  turned  the  corner  of  a  street  so 
much  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  was  so  tangibly 
present  to  the  pavement,  the  shop- windows,  the  people,  and 
a  thousand  agreeable  recollections  which  looked  me 
naturally  in  the  face, — that  sometimes  when  I  walk  there 
now  the  impression  seems  hardly  more  real.” 

Such,  as  far  as  our  space  will  permit  us  to  narrate  it,  is 
the  story  of  the  ‘  Wishing-Caps  ’ ;  how  they  grew  up  and 
died  away  ;  the  seed  from  which  they  sprang ;  the  influences 
under  which  they  were  developed  ;  and  how  they  affected 


were  < 

I  and  reflected  the  author’s  own  mind. 

I  As  to  the  articles  themselves,  a  few  of  them  got  incor¬ 
porated  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  later  book,  called  *  The  Town.* 
In  their  original  form,  these  papers  are  just  such  as  we 
might  suppose  an  author  to  have  written,  who,  away  from 
home  and  away  from  books  of  reference,  brings  his  great 
stores  of  reading  and  imagination  to  play  upon  a  subject 
he  has  greatly  at  heart.  In  their  later  form,  they  can 
scarcely  be  recognised  as  the  same,  so  much  more  solid 
are  they  in  point  of  composition  and  material.  It  will 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  place  here  in  parallel  columns 
two  sentences  from  the  *  Wishing-Caps  ’  and  *  The  Town  ’ 
respectively,  for  the  sake  of  the  comparison  between  Hunt’s 
earlier  and  later  styles  : 

Thb  Wishino-Caps.  The  Towy. 

Here  (at  Whitehall)  Wolsey,  Wolsey  is  the  very  flower  of 
that  magnificent  “Jack-priest  priestly  prosperity— fat,  full- 
of  the  world,**  displayed  his  blown,  gorgeous,  called  into 
pomps  and  vanities,  grew  fat  life  by  sunshine  ;  the  very 
and  diseased  with  debauchery,  odours  he  was  fond  of  carrying 
gave  out  imperial  healths  in  in  his  hand  become  a  part  of 
his  gold  cups ;  and  at  last  burst  his  efflorescence  ;  one  imagines 
like  a  bubble.  his  cheek  florid,  and  his  huge 
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i  degrees, — as  if  you  had  suddenly  pricked  into  the  floor,  by  one  of 
their  points,  a  pair,  or  rather,  a  multitudinous  cohort,  of  mad, 

I  restlessly  jumping  and  clipping  scissors,  and  so  bidden  them  rest, 
with  opened  blades,  and  stand  still,  in  the  devil’s  name  !  A  truly 
notable  motion  ;  marvellous,  nay,  almost  miraculous,  were  not 
the  people  there  so  used  to  it. 

Leigh  Hunt. — It  is  now  the  lady’s  turn.  She  presents  herself 
equally  alone  and  enamoured  :  she  looks  grave  and  anxious,  not 
at  her  lover,  but  the  pit ;  no  other  emotion  is  in  her  face,  but  then 
her  toes  are  very  lively,  and  she  begins  by  standing  upon  them. 
She  seems  to  say,  “  You  see  what  it  is  to  love  and  be  merry ;  it  is 
to  look  like  a  school-girl  before  her  master,  and  to  have  insteps 
as  pliable  as  India-rubber.”  She  then  moves  onward  a  little,  and 
careers  hither  and  thither,  prettily  enough  as  long  as  it  resembles 
any  real  dancing  ;  but  this  is  not  her  ambition.  On  a  sudden  she 
stops  like  the  gentleman,  balances  herself,  tries  her  arras  and  legs, 
like  a  young  crane  learning  to  fly,  then  jumps  up  and  down  as 
high  as  she  can,  quivering  her  calves  (those  only  seats  of  emotion), 
and  finally  gives  a  great  spin  round,  as  long  as  possible,  looking 
like  a  bust  and  a  pair  of  legs,  with  an  inverted  bowl  for  a  petti¬ 
coat.  This  she  puts  an  end  to  by  the  usual  leaden  stop,  as  if 
rooted  with  fright ;  the  tribute  of  applause  is  received  with  the 
due  petrifaction  of  countenance,  or  a  smile  no  less  unmeaning  : 
and  off  she  walks  like  her  inamorato,  equally  pompous  and  splay¬ 
footed,  t<f  stand  cooling  herself  in  the  background,  and  to  astonish 
the  inexperienced  with  the  shortness  of  her  drapery  and  the  cor¬ 
pulence  of  her  legs. 

We  may  be  excused  if  we  confess  to  a  special  feeling  of 
regret  that  Leigh  Hunt’s  spirit  is  not  now  among  us  to 
soften  not  only  the  ruggedness  of  a  Carlyle,  but  the  stern 
realities  of  the  political  and  literary  controversies  waged 
from  week  to  week  and  from  day  to  day  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  of  which  there  was  no  example  fifty  years  ago. 

W.  R. 


cal  work,  ‘  The  Flora  Domestica,*  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  letter  quoted  above.  The  articles  “  On 
a  Pigeon  making  Love,”  and  on  A  Novel  Party,”  form  part 
of  a  collection  of  essays  called  ‘  Men,  Women,  and  Books,’ 
published  in  1847.  The  fourth  article  referred  to, 
on  “  Rainy  -  day  Poetry,”  is  included  in  the  volume 
before  us. 

But  we  shall  hardly  be  forgiven  for  lingering  over  these 
fugitive  pieces  from  a  pen  whose  later  successes  have  eclipsed 
the  earlier  ones,  and  have  in  their  turn  become  almost  lost 
in  the  broad  shadow  cast  by  the  giants  of  modern  literature. 
We  cannot,  however,  in  justice  omit  another  and  less  pleasing 
task.  The  American  publishers  of  the  present  reprint  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  the  severest  charges  of  literary  dis¬ 
honesty.  Unfortunately,  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  our  Trans- 
atlantic  cousins  to  treat  an  English  author  as  seemeth  best 
in  their  (bookselling)  eyes  ;  and  Leigh  Hunt  is  in  this 
instance  made  the  subject  of  literary  untruths,  in  them¬ 
selves  harmless  enough,  but  not  very  honourable  to  the  firm 
of  publishers  concerned. 

In  the  first  place  we  read  on  the  title  page,  *  The  Wish- 
ing-Cap  Papers,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  now  First  Collected.’  We 
believe  the  announcement  that  *  The  Wishing-Caps  ’  (by- 
the-bye,  this  is  their  right  name,  not  *Wishing-Cap 
Papers  ’),  are  “  now  first  collected  ”  to  be  substantially  true  ; 
but  the  deceit  lies  in  making  a  thick  volume  of  what  should 
only  be  a  thin  one.  ”  Of  course,”  says  the  editor,  “  none 
of  the  Wishing-Caps  which  the  author  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  *  Men,  Women,  and  Books  ’  are  included  in  this 
volume.”  This  self-imposed  restriction,  however,  (necessi¬ 
tated,  perhaps,  by  some  question  of  copyright),  only  accounts 
for  three  of  the  Wishing-Caps,  Of  the  total  number  of 


SOUND  AND  MUSIC. 

Sound  and  Music.  A  Non-Mathematical  Treatise  on  the  Physical 
Constitution  of  Musical  Sound  and  Harmony,  including  the 
Chief  Acoustic  Discoveries  of  Professor  Helmholtz.  By 
Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr  Sedley  Taylor’s  book  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  advancement  of  learning  is  in  these 
days  conducted.  Roughly  speaking,  this  spirit  tends  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  “  popularisation  ”  of  science, 
but  is  in  reality  the  unroofing”  of  the  edifice  in  which 
the  processes  of  scientific  manufacture  are  being  carried  on. 
The  temptation  to  conceal  their  greater  or  lesser  mysteries 
under  the  formal  terminological  cover  which  the  natural 
intricacies  of  the  subject  might  be  supposed  to  demand 
was  too  great  to  be  resisted  when  science  was  the  exclusive 
property  of  small  professional  coteries.  But,  in  answer  to 
the  demand  of  recent  years,  science  has,  without  abandon¬ 
ing  its  esoteric  methods,  assumed  an  exoteric  dress  which 
was  formerly  thought  beneath  its  dignity. 

The  higher  scientific  processes,  including,  of  course, 
all  original  research,  can  still  only  be  successfully  and 
economically  conducted  by  utilising  all  the  formal  and 
substantive  gains  of  past  generations.  This  is  why  the 
employment  of  methods  more  or  less  esoteric  is  a  matter  of 
necessity.  To  repeat  the  processes,  as  it  were,  with  the 
roof  off,  involves  extra  labour  and  special  intellectual 
aptitudes.  The  demand,  however,  for  this  additional 
labour  requiring  additional  qualifications  has  been  met,  and 
“popular”  science  is  the  result. 

In  styling  his  treatise  “  non-mathematical,”  Mr  Sedley 
Taylor  places  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  “  lay-helpers, 
to  borrow  a  rather  odious  ecclesiastical  phrase  ;  he  has, 
however,  brought  to  the  task  qualifications  which  give  him 
almost  the  foremost  place  among  his  colleagues.  He  was 
known  to  possess  a  thorough  grasp  not  only  of  the  subject 
which  has  come  under  his  pen,  but  of  all  kindred  and 
allied  points  of  a  mathematical  nature.  He  was  also 
known  both  practically  and  theoretically  as  an  accomplished 
musician.  The  power  which  he  displays  above  all  others 
in  this  volume  is  a  lucidity  of  expression  and  explanation 
which  will,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  surprise  those  most  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  obscurities  in  which  the  sup- 
ject  is  naturally  involved.  This  is  shown  not  only  m 
isolated  felicities  of  language,  of  which  we  shall  give  some 
examnles.  but  also,  and  to  a  crreater  extent,  in  the  success 
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45tudent  is  led  by  a  suggestive  series  of  experiments  and 
observations  along  the  most  natural  and  the  easiest  road  to 
the  heart  of  the  diflSculty,  and  in  the  second  place  he  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  simultaneously  taught  the  history  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  presented  to  him.  He  masters  it 
stage  by  stage  by  the  same  steps  by  which  it  was  originally 
conquered.  The  merits  of  such  a  plan  are  obvious  ;  as 
adopted  in  the  present  instance  it  is  no  novelty,  but  it  has 
seldom,  we  believe,  been  so  completely  and  successfully 
carried  out. 

As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  notice  the  way  in  which 
the  resonance  of  an  air-column,  i.e.,  the  general  principle 
of  the  organ  pipe,  is  made  to  follow  naturally  from  the 
discussion  of  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork.  It  is  much 
easier  to  grasp  the  connection  between  a  vibrating  wire  or 
string  and  the  sound  produced  by  it,  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  vibrating  column  of  air  contained  in  the  organ 
pipe  and  its  corresponding  note.  We  are  led  up  from  the 
one  to  the  other  in  the  chapter  on  “Resonance,”  mainly  by 
an  experiment  which,  though  its  portrayal  in  gold  on  the 
binding  is  aesthetically  questionable,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  valuable  in  the  book.  “  Roll  up  a 
piece  of  paper,  so  as  to  make  a  little  cylinder  six  inches 
long  and  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  with  both  ends  open, 
and  hold  a  common  C  tuning-fork  close  to  one  of  the 
apertures  after  striking  it  briskly.”  When  the  fork 
approaches  close  to  the  aperture,  “  its  tone  will  unmis¬ 
takably  swell  out ;  ”  and  the  tone  will  return  to  its 
original  intensity  when  the  fork  is  removed.  This  is 
easily  shown  to  be  due  to  the  assistance  afforded  to  the 
fork  by  the  vibrating  air-column.  ‘  Further  it  is  shown 
that  “  we  may  shorten  or  lengthen  our  cylinder,  within 
certain  limits,  and  still  obtain  the  phenomena  of  re- 


artificially  construct.  .  .  .  The  mouth  cavity,  by  throwing 
itself  into  various  postures,  can  favour  ”  the  resonance  of 
the  “  reed.”  This  is  a  fair  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  Mr 
Taylor  masters  the  difficulties  of  his  subject. 

The  adoption  in  one  instance  of  the  nomenclature  em¬ 
ployed  by  Professor  Helmholtz,  and  introduced  into  the 
English  language  by  Professor  Tyndall,  is  an  advantage  of 
which  Mr  Taylor  has  wisely  availed  himself.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  that  a  note  produced  by  instrument  or  voice  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  the  simple  tone  it  professes  to  be ;  it  is  of  a 
compound  nature,  and  consists  sometimes  of  a  large,  some¬ 
times  of  a  small,  number  of  simple  tones,  the  one  w'hich 
gives  it  its  name  predominating.  For  this  compound  sound 
Mr  Taylor  uses  the  term  clang^  and  the  elementary  sounds 
into  which  a  clang  can  be  resolved  he  calls  its  partiaUiones. 
The  purpose  of  the  resonance-tube  (as  applied  in  the  organ) 
is  to  reinforce  that  partial-tone  in  the  clang  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  bring  out,  to  the  effacement,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  rest. 

In  the  last  chapter  (on  “  Pure  Intonation  and  Tempera¬ 
ment  ”)  Mr  Taylor  expresses  his  decided  opinion  that  “  the 
reason  why  so  comparatively  few  of  our  trained  vocalists, 
whether  amateurs  or  professionals,  are  able  to  sing  perfectly 
in  tune  ”  is,  that  from  early  vocal  practice  they  have  become 
familiarised  with  the  imperfect  intervals  of  the  piano,  in¬ 
stead  of  trusting  to  the  perfect  intonation  which  is  supplied 
by  the  voice  alone.  We  venture  also  to  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  remarks  on  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system,  “  as  an 
instrument  of  vocal  training  enormously,  overwhelmingly 
superior  to  the  old.”  Speaking  as  he  does  from  experience, 
Mr  Taylor’s  opinion  is  only,  we  believe,  in  accord  with  that 
of  everyone  who  has  studied  the  question  in  this  way.  At 
the  same  time,  he  is  careful  to  “  express  no  opinion  as  to 
the  applicability  of  its  notation  to  instrumental  music 
nor  does  he  consider  its  time-notation,  or  its  notation  for 
the  minor  mode,  incapable  of  improvement. 

Certainly  no  one  will  be  terrified  at  the  science  of  music 
who  attacks  it  through  Mr  Sedley  Taylor’s  attractive 
volume ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  many  who  have 
worked  their  way  laboriously  into  the  heart  of  the  subject 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  light  shed  upon  their  path  by  his 
lucid  explanations.  H.  F. 


TENT-LIFE  IN  NORWAY. 

Tent-Lift  with  English  Gipsies  in  Norway,  By  Hubert  Smith. 

Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

One  is  scarcely  surprised  at  any  piece  of  eccentricity  on 
the  part  of  the  British  tourist.  In  the  East  every  Frank 
is  looked  upon  as  licensed  to  carry  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  or 
whatever  is  its  oriental  equivalent.  Madness  is  a  talent 
we,  as  a  nation,  are  rather  proud  of ;  witness  the  grave¬ 
digger’s  speech  in  “  Hamlet  ”  (“  They  are  all  mad  there 
which  was  evidently  written  to  tickle  the  national  vanity. 
Of  the  madness  of  Englishmen  on  their  travels  we  have 
abundant  proofs.  They  walk  when  they  can  afford  to  ride ; 
they  prefer  impracticable  peaks  to  the  easy  life  of  the 
valleys ;  they  undergo  frightful  privations  to  gather  a  fern, 
sketch  a  waterfall,  or  see  the  sun  rise  ;  desert  comfortable 
inns ;  bathe  in  the  running  streams ;  and  sleep  under  a 
rag  of  canvas.  Could  insanity  go  further  ? 

But  if  no  madder  than  his  countrymen,  Mr  Hubert 
Smith  has  taken  an  unusual  mode  of  expressing  his  mad¬ 
ness.  The  solitary  Englishman  is  a  rare  specimen,  but 
still,  like  the  solitary  snipe,  not  quite  extinct ;  the  gre¬ 
garious  Englishman  who  travels  with  a  decent  following  of 
friends  and  relations  is  the  commoner  type ;  but  the 
author  of  *  Tent-Life  with  the  Gipsies  in  Norway’  has 
lighted  upon  a  new  vein  of  quite  a  different  character 
from  anything  hitherto  discovered.  Beyond  a  doubt  he 
has,  to  vary  the  mining  metaphor,  struck  oil.  There  is 
something  grand  and  savage  in  travelling  alone,  there  is 
something  genial  and  rollicking  in  travelling  with  a  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  to  combine  the  two  ideas  and  journey  alone  in 
one  sense  and  with  company  in  another  is,  in  the  annals  of 
European  travel  at  all  events,  decidedly  novel. 

The  three  English  gipsies  who  with  Mr  Herbert  Smith 
made  up  the  travelling  quartet,  and  supplied  at  once  com¬ 
panionship  and  solitude,  were  comrades  the  reverse  of  com- 
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monplace.  “  What  1  Going  to  Norway  with  gipsies  ?  ”  said 
a  friend,  ‘^Why  I  don’t  believe  my  friend  Tom  Taylor, 
who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  gipsy  language,  ever 
went  so  far  as  to  camp  with  them.  You’ll  be  robbed  and 
murdered — not  the  slightest  doubt.”  But  nothing  so  san¬ 
guinary  was  the  result,  and  we  have  to  thank  gipsy  forbear¬ 
ance  for  a  most  interesting  book. 


that  “ everybody”  knows  France  and  Germany  so  well 
that  there  is  as  little  need  for  guide-books  lo  those  countries 
as  there  is  of  librettos  to  “Faust”  or  “  Don  Giovanni.” 
There  will  be  two  millions  or  more  of  stay-at-houies  in 
London  this  summer,  and  many  of  those  who  can  get  out 
of  it  will  for  the  first  time  leave  their  own  country  for 
such  an  amount  of  “foreign  travel”  as  can  be  compassed 


The  escort,  as  Mr  Smith  calls  his  strange  following,  con-  i  during  the  few  weeks,  and  with  the  few  five-pound  notes,  at 
sisted  of  “tall”  Noah  to  “pitch  the  tents  and  pack  the  '  their  command.  To  such  persons  the  guide-books  that  are 
animals;  ’*  Zacharia,  the  “boshomengro  ”  (violin-player),  j  plentiful  at  present,  of  which  some  are  now  betore  us,  are 
to  draw  water  and  make  the  fire ;  and  Fsmeralda,  nearly  j  the  most  seasonable  literature,  and  to  some  of  them  the 
sixteen  years  old,  tall,  spare,  and  active,  with  “  dark  hair,  j  handy  volumes  compiled  by  Mr  0.  B.  Black  ought  to  be 
and  eyes  full  of  fathomless  fire.”  Esmeralda  was  the  ■  particularly  welcome.  Mr  Black  is  not  likely  to  displace 


sister  of  Noah  and  Zacharia,  and  her  hair  and  eyes  even  at 
sixteen  gave  earnest  of  future  conquests.  Nominally 
Esmeralda’s  niHier  was  to  “  do  all  the  cooking  and  under¬ 
take  the  arrangements  of  the  tent ;  ”  in  reality  she  seems 
to  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  a  curious  and 
fascinating  amalgamation  of  kitten,  flirt,  and  housekeeper. 
Mr  Smith  thus  sums  up  the  knowledge  he  gained  of  her 
during  the  2,000  miles  they  wandered  together.  “  She  is 
now  seventeen  years  of  age,  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and 


“  Murray,”  but  his  books  are  admirably  suited  to  mivioes 
in  travel.  Thus,  in  one  section  of  the  first  volume  on  our 
list,  which,  like  the  other  sections,  is  also  published 
as  a  separate  and  handy  little  volume,  he  conducts  the 
traveller  in  and  out  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  by  all 
the  more  convenient  routes,  carefully  indicating  the  modes 
of  passage,  and  the  distance  of  one  place  from  another 
and  describing  very  succinctly  the  points  of  interest  in  each 
place  of  note.  To  Dieppe  and  its  suburbs  he  gives  five 


(with  ?)  dark,  to  the  extreme,  gipsy  eyes  and  hair.  Yet  she  pages  and  two  woodcuts  ;  to  Houen,  nine  pages,  two  wood- 
is  honest,  energetic,  and  kindly  in  disposition  ;  which  covers  i  cuts,  and  a  map ;  to  Caen,  three  pages  and  a  map ;  and  so 
a  multitude  of  faults  in  these  nomads  of  the  world.  She  '  on.  The  maps  are  perhaps  the  most  useful  specialities  of 
can  sing,  and  she  likes  to  dance.  Yet  she  has  much  tact,  i  his  volumes.  Of  every  town  of  importance  there  is  a  well- 
control,  and  common  sense.  Few  girls  at  Esmeralda’s  age  i  executed  plan,  showing  its^  chief  streets  and  buildings  so 
would  have  ventured  with  the  Eye,  and  her  brothers,  over  clearly  as  to  enable  the  visitor  to  find  his  way  about  with 
the  sea  to  a  distant  land.”  i  very  little  trouble.  This  is  a  great  boon,  especially  to  the 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  Esmeralda  and  her  j  traveller  who  is  shrewd  enough  to  learn  up  the  geography  of 
brothers,  above  all,  if  they  think  of  scraping  an  acquaint-  j  each  town  that  is  new  to  him,  and  in  which  he  may  have 
ance  with  Norway,  let  them  read  this  book.  They  will  find  j  only  a  few  hours  to  stay,  as  he  approaches  it.  In  other 
that  the  “  mad  ”  Englishman  has  given  them  a  sufficiently  '  kindred  ways  Mr  Black  is  commendably  precise.  He  gives 


entertaining  journal  of  his  camp-life,  and  of  the  doings  of 
his  comrades.  Christiania  saw  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  gipsying,  the  party  going  to  Veblungsnoes  on  the 
north-west  coast  and  returning  by  a  different  route.  The 
finest  scenery  in  Norway  lies  up  and  between  the  fjords 
which  indent  the  western  coast.  This  district  was  left 


cab-fares,  the  charges  at  theatres,  railway  rates  and  dis¬ 
tances,  and  all  such  information  in  abundance,  and  many 
will  thank  him  for  doing  so,  instead  of  filling  his  pages 
with  the  sort  of  gossip  that  is  often  found,  but  rarely  read , 
in  other  guide-books.  We  need  say  no  more  about  his 
volumes,  save  that  the  first  is  divided  into  sections,  one  of 


entirely  un visited,  as  on  one  journey  the  usual  line  by  Lake  which  contains  a  very  comprehensive  account  of  Paris  and 

Mjosen  and  over  the  Dovref  jelds  was  followed,  while  on  the  ■  its  neighbourhood,  while  another  describes  all  the  north- 

other  it  was  varied  by  passing  along  the  chain  of  lakes  j  eastern  parts  of  France,  with  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 

that  lies  to  the  west  of  this  route.  In  a  literary  point  of  ‘ 


view,  Mr  Hubert  Smith’s  merits  are  of  the  rough-and-ready 
order ;  but  any  blemishes  of  this  sort  are  redeemodj^by  the 
novelty  of  the  incidents.  The  engravings  also,  from  the 
hand  of  Mr  Edward  Whymper,  are  for  the  most  part 
excellent.  The  gipsies,  always  an  interesting  study,  become 


Ehine-route ;  and  the  third  treats  of  Normandy  and  Brit¬ 
tany.  The  second  volume  is  smaller,  and  concerns  itself 
only  with  the  south  of  France  and  the  Italian  border-land. 
A  third  volume,  which  we  have  not  seen,  describes 
Switzerland  and  the  Italian  lakes. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  say  much  about  Mr 


doubly  interesting  when  we  are,  as  in  these  pages,  intro-  Ball’s  well-known  and  highly  prized  ‘  Alpine  Guide,*  which 

1 _ .1  ^  •  I  1  •  1  -1  11  1  ••  I-  _  1 _ : _ _ _ in  half- 


duced  to  them  in  their  daily  walk  and  conversation. 


SOME  GUIDE  BOOKS. 


is  now  being  re-issued,  with  corrections  up  to  date,  in  half- 
F.  C.  i  crown  parts.  Seven  of  these  are  before  us,  and  three  more 
are  to  complete  the  series.  Mr  Ball  caters,  of,  course,  for 
a  very  different  class  of  travellers  from  those  who  will  use 
Mr  Black’s  volumes ;  and  his  work  leaves  nothing  lo  be 
desired  by  any  who  have  time  for  such  careful  exploration 
as  he  favours.  It  is  a  necessary  companion  to  all  travellers 
over  the  splendid  districts  that  it  describes,  but  for  every 
one  who  thus  uses  it  as  a  mere  guide-book  there  are 
dozens  who  turn  to  it  for  information  about  scenes  that 
they  never  hope  to  visit. 

The  *  Practical  Swiss  Guide  *  brings  us  back  to  the 
ordinary  guide-book  level.  This  is  one  of  a  series  that  has 
for  some  time  back  been  popular,  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  fresh  or  distinctive  in  this  new  edition.  Its  com¬ 
piler  praises  his  own  work  too  much ;  but  it  is  a  good  work 
of  its  kind,  notwithstanding.  There  are  several  clever 


Guide  to  the  North  of  France,  including  Normandy,  Brittany,  Tou~ 
rat'ie,  Picardy,  Champngne,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Alaace,  and  the 
I  alley  of  the  Loire ;  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine 
to  Switzerland,  and  the  South-  West  of  Germany  to  Italy,  by  the 
Brenner  Pass.  By  C.  B.  Black.  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
and  Co. 

Guide  to  the  South  of  France  and  to  the  North  of  Italy,  including 
the  Pyrenees  and  their  Watering  Places,  the  Health  Resorts  on  the 
Mediterranean  f^m  Perpignan  to  Genoa,  and  the  Towns  of  Turin, 

Milan,  and  Venice.  By  C.  B.  Black.  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
and  Co. 

Balts  Alpine  Guides.  Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected  to  the 
Present  lime.  Seven  Parts.  Longmans. 

Practical  Swiss  Guide.  English  Red-Book  for  Switzerland,  ,  o  , 

Savoy,  Piedmont,  North  Italy.  Eighteenth  Thousand.  Simp-  devices  for  setting  information  clearly  and  very  compactly 
in,  Marshall,  and  Co.  |  before  the  user,  and  this  information  is  all  as  “  practical  ’ 

The  Graphic'*  Guide  to  Vienna.  Office  of  ‘ The  Graphic.’  ;  as  it  professes  to  be.  Advertisements  have  the  place  of  ^ 

Handy  Guide  to  Vienna.  By  B.  Bucher  and  R.  Weiss.  Trans-  |  honour  and,  for  some  towns,  occupy  more  space  than  the 
ated  from  the  German  by  Griffin.  Vienna  ;  Faesy  and  Frick.  |  other  items  concerning  them,  but  those  items  are  well  given, 

and  variations  of  type  make  it  easy  for  the  reader  to 
what  sorts  of  intelligence  are  most  to  his  taste. 

As  Vienna  is  a  special  attraction  this  year,  there  are 
special  guide-books  for  it.  Of  the  two  whose  titles  we  have 
quoted,  *  The  Graphic  Guide  *  is  likely  to  be  more  popultf* 
It  is  written  in  a  lively  style,  is  copiously  illustrated, 
and  is  amusing  both  when  it  is  and  when  it  is  not  instructive. 
The  ‘  Handy  Guide,’  translated  bv  “  Griffin,”  is  far  more 


London  :  Longmans. 

Biarritz  and  the  Basque  Countries.  By  Count  Henry  Russell. 

With  a  Map.  Stanford. 

The  flight  of  the  political  and  aristocratic  swallows  has 
already  begun,  and  during  the  next  two  or  three  months, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  club-men  and  court-ladies, 
London  will  be  “  empty.”  That,  of  course,  is  a  fashionable 
delusion,  and  it  is  no  less  a  delusion  to  say,  as  many  do. 
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minute  and  comprehensive  in  its  details,  but  is  only  amusing 
bv  reason  of  the  clumsiness  of  the  translation. 

Count  Heniy  Bussell’s  *  Biarritz  and  the  Basque 
Countries  ’  is  hardly  so  much  a  guide-book  as  a  travel, 
book.  Under  whichever  title,  however,  it  would,  especially 
just  now,  have  been  very  interesting  had  it  been  passably 
written  and  accurately  compiled.  But  it  is  a  poor  book, 
crowded  with  unimportant  if  not  quite  irrelevant  matter. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Arnold,  Edwin.— Hero  and  Leander,  from  the  Greek  of  Musseus.  (ito, 
pp.  31.)  Cassell. 

Corbet,  Robert  St  John.— The  Sonire’s  Grandson;  A  Tale  of  a  Strong 
Man’s  Weakness.  In  Three  Volomes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  278,  279,  310, 
318.  6d.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Englander,  Dr  S.— The  Abolition  of  the  State.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  183.) 
Tiiibuer. 


Jenklnson.  Henry  Irwin.— Epitome  of  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott.  (Crown 
8ro,  pp.  yiii,  %6.  56.)  Edinburgh  :  Adum  and  Charles  Black. 

Ljne,  Francis. — Personal  Explanation,  What  is  that  Association?  ”  (8vo, 
pp.  59.  Is.)  Office  of  the  London  Tribunal  of  Commerce  Association. 


Martin,  I’rofessor  Benjamin  N. — The  Natural  Theology  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Forces.  (8vo,  pp.  26.) 

Miller,  Joaquin. — Life  amoncrst  the  Modocs:  Unwritten  History.  (Crown 
8fo,  pp.  viii,  400,  148.)  Bentley. 

Newman,  John  Henry.- The  Idea  of  a  University  Defined  and  lilustrated. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxiii,  529,  78.)  Pickering. 

Fatricic,  Waller  Fits. — The  Great  Condd  and  the  Period  of  the  Fronde.  In 
Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  293,  264,  218.)  Newby. 

Proctor,  Richard  A. — The  Moon :  Her  Motions,  Aspects,  Scenery,  and 
Physical  Conditions.  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  xy,  394, 158.)  Longmans. 

Report  of  the  Home  Government  Association  Committee  on  the  Financial 
Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (Svo,  pp.  26.)  Dublin : 
Robert  Chapman. 


An  Epitotne  of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  is  likely  to 
attract  a  large  class  of  readers  who  have  not  leisure  for 
the  ten  volumes  of  the  original.  Mr  Jenkinson,  who 
has  written  the  epitome,  only  became  aware  of  Lock¬ 
hart’s  own  abridgment  after  the  present  volnnie  was 
completed.  Whereas  Lockhart's  abridgment  occupied 
800  pages,  Mr  Jenkinson's  is  condensed  into  less  than 
half  that  space.  “  My  constant  endeavonr,”  he  says, 
**  has  been  to  write  an  interesting  narrative,  which  may 
attract  readers  who  have  little  time  at  their  disposal, 
and  who  have  hitherto  known  Scott  only  through  his 
works." 

Mr  Edwin  Arnold  has  published  a  very  beautiful 
(externally  speaking)  translation  of  Musteas^s  Hero  and 
Leander.  It  is  written  in  rhymed  heroics,  and  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Mr  Robert  Browning. 

The  Gathered  Lily  is  a  volume  of  poems  that  wear 
throughout  a  melancholy  air.  They  cannot  be  disposed 
of,  however,  by  a  merely  negative  criticism,  lor  we 
detect  positive  merits  on  a  chance  perusal. 

The  Abolition  of  the  State  is  called  **au  historical  and 
critical  sketch  of  the  parties  advocating  direct  govern¬ 
ment,  a  federal  republic,  or  individualism.*’  All  schemes 


which  tend  to  “the  abolition  of  the  State  "as  such 


Roseiter,  Mary.— The  Gathered  Lily;  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  8yo, 
pp.  viii.  251.)  Partridge. 


Rubric,  Roger.— Pew  and  Pulpit  Photographs.  No.  III.  The  Church  and 
the  Bishops.  (Svo,  pp.  31,  6d.)  Longmans. 

Spencer,  Herbert.— Descriptive  Sociology;  or.  Groups  of  Sociological 
Facts.  Division  HI.,  Part  I.  (Folio,  pp.  70.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 


Facts.  Division  HI.,  Part  I.  (Folio,  pp.  70.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Trustees’  Guide,  The.— Cracroft’s  Investment  Tracts.  (Small  4to,  pp.  148, 
Is.)  Stanford. 


L'sher,  Frank.— The  Three  Oxonians.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  308,  316, 289,  318.  6d.)  Hurst  aud  Blackett. 


No  one  but  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  can  be  credited  with 
the  energy  and  ability  requisite  for  the  compilation 
of  so  laborious  a  task  as  that  of  superintending  the 
classification  and  arrangement  of  sociological  facts  on 
the  scale  proposed  ^in  the  Provisional  Preface  which 
accompanies  the  first  instalment  of  Descriptive  Sociology. 
According  to  this  preface,  the  work  when  complete  will 
consist  of  three  great  divisions  constituting  three 
groups  of  societies  :  (1.)  Uncivilised  Societies;  (2.)  Civi¬ 
lised  Societies — Extinct  or  Decayed  ;  (3.)  Civilised 
Societies — Recent  or  Still  Flourishing.  The  first  division 
(entrusted  to  Mr  Duncan,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
Presidency  College,  Madras)  is  “  substantially  com¬ 
plete.”  The  first  instalment  of  it,  including  “  Types  of 
Lowest  Races,"  the  *‘Negritto  Races,"  and  the  “Malayo- 
Poljncsian  Races,"  will  be  issued  early  next  year.  Of 
the  second  division,  prepared  by  Dr  Scheppig,  the  first 
instalment,  including  the  four  ancient  American  ciX)ilisa- 
tions,  “  is  almost  finished,"  and  will  probably  appear 
“towards  the  close  of  the  year."  The  first  instalment 
of  the  third  division,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Collier, 
is  now  issued.  It  presents  English  civilisation,  and  is 
k)  be  followed  by  farther  instalments,  of  which  each 
existing  civilised  society  will  probably  engross  one. 

^r  Proctor’s  treatise  on  The  Moon ;  Ser  Motions, 
•Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Conditions,  is  a  companion 
volume  to  those  already  issned  on  Saturn  and  the  Sun. 
The  magnificent  Innar  photographs  by  Mr  Rutherford 
which  accompany  it,  together  with  the  charts  of  the 
boon’s  surface  and  the  plates  explaining  her  motions, 
inake  it  far  the  most  complete  w’ork  on  the  subject 
has  yet  appeared.  The  science  of  astronomy 
®ay  be  said  to  grow  visibly  under  such  hands  as 
^  Proctor’s. 

■pother  **  historical  sketch  "of  a  very  favourite 
penod  of  French  history,  the  period  of  the  Fronde, 
appears  this  week.  Mr  Patrick  gives  ns  no  hint  as  to 
w  ether  in  writing  The  Great  Conde  he  has  bad  access 
10  any  fresh  sources  of  information,  or  has  written  his 
any  particular  end  in  view.  We  conclude 

&  he  rests  his  claims  for  hearing  on  having  treated  a 
»orn  subject  with  new  grace. 


are  here  discussed,  principally  as  they  have  been  deve¬ 
loped  in  France. 

The  drift  of  Dr  Newman’s  Idea  of  a  University 
Defined  a^id  Illustrated  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  preface  : 

The  authority  which  in  former  times  was  lodged  in  Universities 
now  resides  in  very  great  measure  in  that  literary  world,  as  it  is 
called,  to  which  1  have  been  referring.  This  is  not  satisfactory, 
if,  as  no  one  can  deny,  its  teaching  be  so  off-hand,  so  ambitious, 
so  changeable.  It  increases  the  seriousness  of  the  mischief,  that 
so  very  large  a  portion  of  its  writers  are  anonymous,  for  irrespon¬ 
sible  power  can  never  be  anything  but  a  great  evil ;  and  moreover, 
that,  even  when  they  are  known,  they  can  give  no  better  guarantee 
for  the  philosophical  truth  of  their  principles  than  their  popularity 
at  the  moment,  and  their  happy  conformity  in  ethical  character 
to  the  age  which  admires  them.  Protestants,  however,  ma)  do  as 
they  will :  it  is  a  matter  for  their  own  consideration  ;  but  at  least 
it  concerns  us  that  our  own  literary  tribunals  and  oracles  of  moral 
duty  should  bear  a  graver  character.  At  least,  it  is  a  matter  of 
deep  solicitude  to  Catholic  Prelates  that  their  people  should  be 
taught  a  wisdom,  safe  from  the  excesses  and  vagaries  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  embodied  in  institutions  which  have  stood  the  trial  and 
received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  administered  by  men  who  have 
no  need  to  be  anonymous,  as  being  supported  by  their  consistency 
with  their  predecessors  and  each  other. 


In  other  words,  the  Church  is  to  control  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  the  Universities  are  to  take  the  wind  out  of 
the  Press.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  manifesto. 

Ill  a  pamphlet  called  The  Natural  Theology  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Forces,  Professor  Martin,  of  New  York 
University,  argnes  that  the  existence  of  what  is  called 
“  force  "  proves  the  existence  of  a  personal  and  creative 
God. 

No.  III.  of  “  Pew  and  Pulpit  Photographs  ’’  (The 
Church  and  the  Bishops)  is  no  more  distinguished  for 
incisive  language  than  ite  predecessors.  The  subject  is 
one  to  inspire  far  keener  satire  than  we  have  here. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Home 
Govemme^  Association  to  examine  the  financial  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  pressure  of 
taxation  on  Irish  resources,  deals  with  an  eminently 
“  practical "  phase  of  the  Irish  question.  It  shows  that, 
since  the  Union,  Ireland  has  been  most  unfairly  treatecl 
in  the  matter  of  taxation,  being  compelled  to  contribute 
nearly  one-ninth  of  the  imperial  expenditure,  whilst  her 
share  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  empire  does  not 
exceed  a  seventeenth.  Quoting  the  words  of  Grattan, 

“  that  Ireland  would  ultimately  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
her  own  subjugation,"  and  that  “  the  country  that  loses 
her  liberty  loses  her  revenues,"  the  Committee  of  the 
Home  Government  ALSSOciation  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ireland’s  resources  must  be  administered  by  an 
Irish  Parliament.  They  repudiate  the  idea  which  they 
say  “  permeates  the  minds  of  Englishmen,"  that  Ireland 
has  no  separate  individuality,  and  is  in  the  jwsition  of 
an  English  county,  and  they  maintain  the  “absolute 
necessity  of  preserving  Irish  distinctness  in  matters  of 
finance  as  our  only  protection  from  the  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences  of  British  rapacity."  In  perusing  this  pam- 
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phlet  we  are  reminded  of  Dr  Johnson’s  emphatic  advice 
to  an  Irish  Unionist,  “  Do  not  unite  with  us,  sir.  We 
shall  only  unite  with  Ireland  in  order  to  rob  her.” 

The  Trustees*  Guide,  prepared  by  Mr  Cracroft,  is 
described  as  “  a  synopsis  of  the  ordinaiy  powers  of 
trustees  in  regard  to  investments,  with  practical  direc¬ 
tions  and  tables  of  securities.”  The  perils  which 
embitter  the  life  of  a  trustee  are  proverbial ;  this  tract 
tells  him  in  plain  words  the  scope  of  his  powers,  and 
advises  him  as  to  the  exercise  of  them.  A  voluminous 
appendix  contains  a  list  of  over  a  thousand  Home  and 
Foreign  Securities,  arranged  under  suitable  heads. 


THE  FRENCH  PLAYS. 

Last  Saturday  the  season  of  French  plays  at  the  Princess’s 
came  to  a  conclusion.  Mdiiie  Judic  had  for  the  past  three 
weeks  been  the  chiefjjittraction  at  this  house,  the  managers  hav¬ 
ing  supplemented,  in  approved  theatrical  fashion,  the  comedy 
and  drama  of  Mdlle  Desclde  with  the  broader  extravagancies 
of  Mdme  Judic.  This  artist  has  suffered  from  the  same  dis¬ 
advantages  as  her  predecessor  in  that  she  was  prevented  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  sense  of  propriety  from  appearing  in 
those  pieces  which  gained  her  reputation.  Hence  she  has 
been  obliged  to  play  rdles  less  suited  to  her  special  talents, 
and  certainly  less  entertaining  in  themselves.  The  lack  of  a 
particular  kind  of  humorous  perception,  and  a  certain 
pruriency  of  mind  which  characterises  English  audiences, 
would  probably  have  made  such  a  piece  as  “La  Timbale 
d’Argent  ”  unsuitable  for  representation  here.  The  laughter 
that  deprives  wicked  innuendo  of  offensiveness  would  have 
been  wanting  and  the  real  fun  of  the  piece  would  have  been 
missed,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  measure  may  have  been  a 
w  ise  one.  Such  plays  as  this,  however,  stand  in  an  altogether 
different  category  to  those  in  Mdlle  Descl^e’s  repertoireto  which 
a  similar  condemnation  was  meted  out.  Their  point  is  their 
impropriety,  whereas  in  the  comedies  of  Sardou  and  Dumas 
the  younger,  an  attempt  to  show  human  nature  in  its  various 
aspects  leads  the  dramatists  to  treat  subjects  generally  tabooed 
— in  public — among  us. 

In  defining  the  nature  of  Mdme  Judic’s  art  we  should 
apply  to  it  the  term  French,  in  the  signification  generally 
given  to  that  term,  although  by  no  means  endorsing  its 
application  to  this  idea.  Its  essence  is  consciousness.  An 
understanding  is  continually  kept  up  with  the  audience,  to 
whom  explanatory  gestures  and  looks  are  directly  expressed. 
The  aim  of  the  actress  does  not  api>ear  to  be  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  character  as  she  would  really  behave,  but  a  kind 
of  commentary  on  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  passing  in 
hei'  mind.  While  holding  strongly  the  opinion  that  such  a 
method,  even  in  a  farce,  is  not  in  accordance  with  true 
artistic  principles,  we  must  admit  that,  carried  out  as  it  is  by 
Mdme  Judic,  and  exemplified  by  her  varied  and  subtle 
artifices,  it  becomes  for  the  moment  irresistible.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  c?ritic  of  high  authority  that  this  under¬ 
standing  between  actor  and  audience  is  permissible  and 
proper  in  farce-acting,  but  judging  from  the  performances  of 
some  of  our  own  best  comedians,  we,  with  due  respect,  demur 
to  the  dictum.  Such  an  admirably  humorous  representation, 
for  instance,  as  Mr  Compton’s  cook  in  “A  Fish  out  of 
Water”  would  lose  half  its  effect  did  the  artist  give  way  to 
the  temptation  to  make  his  points  at  the  audience.  The 
reception  of  Mdme  Judic  has  been  most  enthusiastic,  and  her 
engagement  brings  the  series  of  performances  to  a  brilliant 
close.  In  looking  back  over  the  past  theatrical  season,  we 
cannot  but  congratulate  Messrs  Valnay  and  Pitron  on  the 
maimer  in  which  they  have  performed  the  task  they  set  them¬ 
selves.  All  their  promises  have  been  fulfilled,  and  where  the 
])ei  formaiices  provided  did  not  realise  the  expectations  pre¬ 
viously  raised,  they  have  always  been  ready  to  change  the 
programme  on  the  shortest  notice.  Many  popular  artists 
hitherto  unknown  in  England  have  this  season  made  their 
first  bow  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  and  it  is  an  encouraging 
fact,  that  the  best  of  these  have  met  with  full  appreciation. 
The  most  important  artistic  result  brought  about  by  these 
performances  is  the  revelation  of  M.  Didier’s  varied  powers. 
Ill  a  very  short  time  this  young  actor  has  made  a  remarkable 
advance  in  reputation,  and  has  now  established  himself  firmly 


advance  m  reputation,  and  has  now  established  himself  firmly 
as  a  favourite  of  the  English  public.  Rumour  says  that  he 
returns  to  his  own  country  to  fulfil  an  engagement  of  an  alto¬ 
gether  superior  order  to  any  that  has  as  yet  fallen  to  his  lot, 
and  it  is  no  small  compliment  to  our  playgoers  that  they  have 
jioiiited  out  to  our  critical  neighbours  the  talents  of  one  of 
their  own  artists.  The  effect  of  the  yearly  sojourn  here  of  a 
gooil  company  of  French  artists  cannot  but  be  salutary  on 
the  condition  of  the  art  amongst  u.s,  and  we  hope  that  Messrs 
Valnay  and  Pitron  will  for  many  seasons  to  come  continue  to 
cater  for  our  entertainment  with  that  consideration  and 
energy  which  they  have  shown  in  the  past  season.  F.  J. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

There  was  very  little  disposition  shown  on  last  Saturday  to 
enter  into  fresh  transactions,  and  prices  accordingly  exhibit 
but  slight  variations.  Consols  were  unchanged,  and  in 
Foreign  Stocks  the  most  notable  alteration  was  a  rise  of  d  in 
Egyptian  1868.  Spanish,  Turkish,  and  South  Ameri^n 
securities  were  flat.  In  the  Railway  market  there  was  a  rise 
of  \  in  Caledonian  aud  I  in  Lincolnshire,  Manchester  and 
Sheffield.  District,  Great  Eastern,  and  North  British ’were 
also  slightly  better.  The  Southern  lines  were  weaker.  There 
was  little  demand  for  discount  and  an  abundant  supply. 

Business  was  very  dull  on  Monday.  Consols  fell  and 
Foreign  Stocks,  with  the  exception  of  Russian,  were  very  flat 
Railway  Shares,  with  the  single  exception  of  Brighton,  were 
also  w’eak,  though  tlie  fall  for  the  day  was  not  more  than  1  to 
§  per  cent.  The  duluess  of  the  market  was  still  more  notice¬ 
able  on  Tuesday.  Consols  fell  and,  though  in  Foreign 
Securities  the  results  w’ere  varied,  heaviness  prevailed.  The 
Railway  Market  was  also  very  depressed.  Manchester  and 
Sheffild  fell  |,  and  other  ^  lines  were  lower.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  there  w'aa  a  decided  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the 
market.  Consols  was  J,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks,  though 
the  variations  were  but  slight,  there  was  greater  firmness, 
lu  Railw’ays,  Manchester  and  Sheffield  excepted,  there  was  an 
improvement  ranging  from  J  to  Ij.  On  Thursday  the 
market  was  still  firmer.  Consols  rose  Foreign  Stocks 
were  also  stronger,  Costa  Rica  and  Peruvian  being  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  a  general  rise.  In  Railway  Shares  there  was  an 
average  improvement  of  ^  to  1  per  cent. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  light,  but  has  increased 
during  the  last  tw'o  days.  The  supply  has  been,  and  is,  very 
abundant.  The  Bank  directors  reduced  their  rate  of  discount 
on  Thursday  to  3^  per  cent. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  125,356^.,  in  public 
deposits  and  a  decrease  of  269,343Z.  in  other  deposits. 
The  former  now  amount  to  6,178,853/.,  and  the  latter  to 
18,225,131/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
has  increased  96,200/.  It  now  is  23,312,007/.  The  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  is  25,888,655/.,  or  20,366/.  more  than 
last  week.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  50  per 
cent. 

New  Zealand  Government  5  per  cent.  Debentures  for 
500,000/.  were  disposed  of  yesterday  by  Messrs  Featherston 
and  Sargeaunt,  Agents  for  New  Zealand  Loans,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies.  The  subscrip¬ 
tions  amounted  to  1,447,800/. ;  applicants  will  receive  about 
one-third  of  the  amount  for  which  they  applied.  The  price 
fixed  by  the  Loan  Agents  was  102/.  10s.,  or  with  arrear  in¬ 
terest  from  15th  of  July,  102/.  18s.  4d. 

A  prosjiectus  has  been  issued  of  the  subscription  of  3,760 
shares  of  100/.  each,  forming  the  ordinary  capital  of  the 
Cornwall  Mineral  Railways  Company.  The  whole  capital  of 
the  company  is  750,000/.,  of  w'hich  3,750  preference  shares  of 
100/.  each,  bearing  interest  at  6/.  per  cent.,  have  already  been 
subscribed.  The  company  has  also  borrowing  powers  to  the 
amount  of  250,000/.  It  is  estimated  that  the  net  annual 
income  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  12/.  per  cent.; 
and,  considering  the  profits  of  similar  railways,  this  estimate 
does  not  seem  excessive. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday : 

Consols,  92 i  to  924  for  money  and  92 -J  to  92^  for  the  Mcount. 

Foreign  ana  Canadian  Securities ; — United  States  Tije-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  93  to  93^;  ditto,  1885,  94|  to  941;  ditto, 

94|  to  94§;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  914  to  91i;  ditto  Fire  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  90^  to  90^;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
20|  to  20| ;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  18|  to  " 

way  Shares,  464  to  474  ;  Illinois  Central,  83^  to  , 

and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,' 74^  to  754;  f 
Mortgage,  66^  to  66^  ;  and  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  834  to  i- 
Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  65  to  65^;  ditto  Paper  Rentes, 

614;  Bolivian,  40  to  42;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  L*. 

504  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  51  to  53;  Egyptian,  1868,  80410 
Khedive,  8I4  to  814;  French  Rentes,  53  to  554;  ^tto  F 
Cents.,  102  to  IO24 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  89  to  oy} ; 

Scrip,  64  to  7  prem. ;  Honduras,  18  to  19;  Italian,  I80I,  J 
59J  ;  Mexican,  154  to  154;  Paraguay,  36  to  38  ;  Peruvian,  t 

70}  to  71;  Portuguese,  4U  to  4a ;  llnssian,  18™,  to  96 
ex  div. ;  ditto,  1871,  97^  to  98;  ditto,  1872,97^  to  97} »  Pgo. 
ish  Three  per  Cents.,  19  1-16  to  19  3-16;  San  Domingo, 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  51|to51J;  ditto,  cJ 

1865,  69}  to  701 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  64  to  644 ;  d‘tio  o** 
per  Cents.,  1871,  68}  to  694  ;  and  Uruguay,  75  to  75}  ®x  , 

British  Railway  Shares Caledonian,  94;  to  944;  ' 

Eastern,  39}  to  39} ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  135  tolSoj; 
Western,  119}  to  1194;  Brighton,  76  to  76*  di^;  ^ 
cashire  and’ Yorkshire,  148  to  149;  London  and 
1461  to  146|;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  2I5  , 
London  and  South-Western,  1074  to  1084;  Ditto 
59}  to  60;;  Metropolitan,  714  to  714;  ditto 
304;  Midland,  137|  to  1374;  North  Britiffi,  65  to  654; 
Eastern,  165}  to  166 ;  Sheffield,  74}  to  74f  ex  div.;  and 
Eastern,  “A,”  874  to  87}. 
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The  Works  over  the  whole  syitem  are  in  such  an  advanced  state  as  to 
admit  of  the  Railways  being  opened  for  public  traffic  some  months  earlier 
than  the  period  stipulated  in  the  Contract  ;  indeed  the  Contractor  is  san¬ 
guine  of  having  the  Lines  in  operation  as  early  as  February  next. 

The  sources  from  which  the  traffic  of  the  Railways  will  be  derived,  and 
which  will  be  available  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  Lines  are  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  accompany ing  Report  of  Mr  J.  S.  Louth,  resulting  in  an 
estimated  clear  net  annual  income  (after  paying  worki^  expenses,  deben¬ 
ture  rentcharge,  and  preference  interest),  of  £45,375^umcient  to  pay  about 
12  per  cent,  ou  the  Ordinary  Shares  now  offered  for  subscription  and  consti¬ 
tuting  them  a  safe  and  unusually  remunerative  investment. 

The  Directors  feel  justified  in  adding  that  nothing  has  occurred  since  the 
Prospectus  of  the  Preference  Capital  was  issued  in  July,  1872,  to  throw  any 
doubt  on  the  general  accuracy  or  the  estimates  given  in  Mr  Louth’s  Iteport, 
and  that  they  are  already  receiving  applications  from  Mineral  Owners  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Line  for  facilities  for  connecting  their  works  with  the  Railway, 
accompanied  by  offers  in  each  case  engaging  to  send  for  long  periods  large 
quantities  of  minerals  and  materials  over  the  Lines.  No  doubt  exists  of  tuc 
completion  of  the  whole  undertaking  for  the  authorised  capital,  and  con¬ 
siderably  within  the  period  fixed  in  the  Contract. 

The  Cornwall  Minerals  Railwav  system  will  resemble  in  character  the 
Furness  Railways  and  others  in  tne  same  and  similar  districts,  whose  divi¬ 
dends  and  prices  of  the  ordinary  stocks  may  therefore  be  quoted  : — 

Paid.  Dividend.  Price. 

Furness  Railway  .  100  10  £166 

Blyth  and  Tyne  .  100  12|  203 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  .  1(X)  13  228 

Whitehaven  and  Egremont  100  12  205 

Taff  Vale  .  ^  ...  100  10  180 

Important  Railway  communications  with  this  Company’s  system,  as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  Map,  have  either  received  sanction  or  are 


CORNWALL  MINERALS  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  36  and  37  Vic.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  of  3  7j0  Shares  of  £100  each,  being  the  Ordinary  Capital  of  the  above 
Railway!  Capital  of  the  Company,  £7.60,000,  viz, : — 3,760  £0  p<  r  cent. 
Preference  Shares  of  £100  each,  3,750  Ordinarv  Shari's  of  £100  each,  with 
borrowing  powers  to  the  amount  of  £250,000.  The  Preference  Capital  has 
already  been  subscribed,  and  the  Debenture  Capital  will  in  due  course  be 
issued. 

DIRECTORS. 

A  C.  Slicrriff,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman),  Rosedale  and  Ferry  Hill  Ironworks. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company. 

Sampson  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Patent  Shaft  and  Axletree  Company.  Wednesbury. 
j.  s.  Louth,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Cornish  Consolidated  Iron  Mines  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

C.  H  Robart8,.E8q.,  2  Hare-court,  Inner  Temple. 

Charles  K.  Treffry,  Esq..  Place,  Fowey,  and  Newquay,  Cornwall. 

George  Wilson,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Moukland  Iron  and  Coal  Company. 

BAXKEBS. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Miners’  Bank,  Truro,  Cornwall. 

ENQINEEB. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  15  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Cope.  Rose,  and  Pearson,  26  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

SECRETARY. 

R.  C.  Preston,  Esq. 

BROKERS. 

J.  F.  II.  Read.  Esq.,  4  Austinfriars,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs  G.  and  T.  Irvine,  7  ludia-buiidings,  Liverpool. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Price,  Ilolyland,  and  Waterhouse,  13  Gresham-street,  London,  E.C. 
OEPICES  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

27  and  28  Palmerston-buildings,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 


Applications  for  shares  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  a  payment 
of  £10  per  share  on  the  amount  applied  for.  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Bankers,  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  and  Co.,  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  Ixjndon. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  (should  a 
smaller  amount  be  allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application 
will  be  applied  towards  payment  of  the  amount  p^able  on  allotment. 
Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previous  pay¬ 
ments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  of  the  Bankers, 
Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London;  the 
Miners’  Bank,  Truro;  of  J.  F.  H.  Read,  4  Austin  Friars,  the  Broker;  or 
of-  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  27  and  28  Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad - 
street,  E.C. 

27  and  28  Palmerston-buildings, 

Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

28th  July,  1873. 


The  Directors,  at  the  request  of  the  Contractor,  invite  Subscriptions  for 
the  3,750  (Ordinary  Shares  in  this  Company,  at  the  price  of  £100  each  or  Par, 
payable  as  follows ; 

£10  .  On  Application. 

20  .  30th  September,  187.3. 

20  .  30th  November,  1873. 

20  .  31  St  January,  1874. 

16  .  Slst  March,  1874. 

Total...£100  per  Share. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Contractor,  interest  at  6  per  cent,  will  accrue  on 
the  deposit  and  payment  on  Allotment  from  the  date  of  the  Allotment,  and 
on  each  subsequent  instalment  from  the  date  of  payment  until  the  Ist  July, 
1874,  or  the  previous  opening  of  the  line  for  public  traffic.  The  first  half- 
yearly  payment  of  interest  will  fake  place  on  the  Ist  January  next. 

Subscribers  may  anticipate  Calls  on  any' of  the  dates  of  payment  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  amounts  paid  in  antici¬ 
pation. 

Non-payment  of  the  sum  due  on  Allotment,  or  of  any  of  the  subsequent 
instalments,  will  render  the  Allotment  and  ail  payments  in  respect  thereof 
liable  to  forfeiture. 


TRAFFIC  REPORT, 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  incorporated  by  Special  Act,  passed  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals 
Railway  and  Harbour  Company  Limited,”  which  by  Section  4  of  the  Act 
relerreo  to  is  declared  to  be  dissolved . 

The  latter  Company  was  incorporated  in  J une,  1872,  under  the  Companies 
Acts  of  1862  and  1867,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  immediate  commencement  of 
such  part  of  the  undertaking  as  did  not  require  Parliamentary  sanction, 
and  thus  save  the  intervening  period  of  twelve  months  in  the  execution  of 
the  project. 

By  S^tion  6  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  the  capital  of  the  present  Com¬ 
pany  is  declared  to  be  ”  £750,()<X)  divided  into  7,500  shares  of  £100  each,  and 
the  holders  of  shares  in  the  dissolved  Company  shall  be  shareholders  of  the 
Company  thereby  incorporated,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  and 
subject  to  the  same  trusts  and  liabilities,  as  attached  to  their  shares  in  the 
distiolved  Company :  ”  and  Section  8  declares  that  3,750  of  the  said  shares 
shall,  in  pursuance  of  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  dissolved  (Jom- 
pany,  be  entitled  to  a  preferential  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and 
Section  9  of  the  Act  empowers  the  Company  to  borrow  £250,000  on  mort¬ 
gage  ;  and  Section  11  enables  the  Company  to  issue  Debenture  Stock,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of  *‘  The  Companies  Clauses  Act,  1863.” 

The  Capital  of  the  new  Company  is,  therefore,  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  dissolved  Company. 

The  shares  now  offered  for  subscription  are  the  3,750  Ordinary  Shares  of 
the  Company,  being  half  of  the  Share  Capital  authorised  by  Section  6  of 
the  Act. 

The  Preference  Capital  has  been  already  fully  8ul>scribe<l. 

The  undertaking  embraces  the  completion  as  a  first-class  ordinary  gauge 
Twlway  of  the  system  of  lines  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  and  com- 
P^ing  about  52  miles  of  Railway ;  the  equipment  ot  the  Railways  and 
the  necessary  Rolling  Stock,  for  which  £100,000  in  cash  are  pro- 
tbe  acquisition  for  a  term  of  sixty  years  from  the  1st  of  January, 
t<v2,  of  Newquay  Harbour  on  the  North,  and  of  Par  Harbour  together  with 
rights  and  privileges  at  the  Harbour  of  Fowey  on  the  South  (the 
thpHH  ®**‘®*‘*y  ftccesslble  to  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burden  at  all  times  of 
fiir.K  which  extensive  shipments  are  now  made,)  which  will  be 

itnproved  and  adapted,  by  tne  addition  of  extensive  wharves, 
wmngs  and  other  accommi^ation  works,  to  the  shipping  of  at  least  2,500 
/rnn  *1  ®**®*^^1  per  day,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  pass  over  the  Railway 

u  •{**  various  sources  referred  to  in  the  annexed  Traffic  Report. 

of  these  Railways  a  direct  communication  will  be 
iwiini  .J  North  and  South  Coasts  of  Cornwall,  opening  up  com- 

extensive  China  Clay  Works,  and  numerous  Tin  and 
recently  developed  Iron  Mines  in  these 

existing  Tramways  belonging  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
to  thp (now  in  process  of  conversion  into  Railway)  will  be  leased 
of  nimVh  sixty  years,  from  the  1st  January,  1872  (with  an  option 

in?  sraiinfn  *1  t‘'rm)  at  a  rental  of  £3,000  per  annum,  increas- 

oi  thf  At?  ^  years  to  the  maximum  of  £5,000  per  annum ;  the  rental 
Above  will  Lines  to  be  leased  to  the  Company  in  connection  with  tlie 
gate  gradually  ascending  scale  over  five  years,  to  the  aggre- 

^reation  nr\?^  «lwut  £3,000  per  niiiiuin.  1  he  Act  (s.  41)  authorises  the 
«btr£rinr»  L,  *o  A**  ansourit  not  exceeding  £25,00  for  dis- 

^'ewqutrv  interest  and  simple  Contract  Debts  due  by  the 

"‘til  ihe  Conin  ^^*^**''  ^*^  Junction  Railw  ay  Company,  now  iucoriwrated 


18,750 

7,500 


Deductions  50  per  cent,  of  traffic  receipts,  being  an  ex¬ 
treme  charge  for  working  expenses,  cost  of  renewal, 
and  upholding  of  Railways  and  the  Harbours  and 

Wharves .  . 

Rents  payable  by  the  Company,  say  . 

Interest  ou  £250,000  Debentures  at  5  per  cent . 


”  Leaving  A  clear  net  balance  of  . 

From  the  above  w  ill  have  to  be  deducted— 

Interest  on  £25,000  rent  charge  . 

Interest  on  £375,000  6  p«  r  cent.  Preference  Capital 


Leaving  a  net  balance  available  for  Dividend  on )  - .r  .70 

Ordinary  Stock  of  . f  *40,97J 

Or  somewhat  more  than  12  percent,  per  annum 
The  above  estimate  was  made  in  June,  1872,  pnor  to  the  issue  of  the  Pro¬ 
spectus  of  the  Preference  Stock. 

J  have  ascertained  in  the  interval  that  there  wiil  be  additional  sources  of 
traffic  from  the  proposed  connection  of  other  mineial  properties  with  the 
Railway  by  short  branch  lines  now  in  contemplation,  and  I  nave,  therefore, 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  clear  opinion  that  the  above  results  will  be 
certainly  achieved,  if  not  exceeded. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

J.  8.  LOUTH. 

Late  Managing  Director  of  the  Danish  and  Schleswig  Railways. 


The  CORNWALL  MINERALS  KAILWAY 

COMPANY.— Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  SUBSCRIR^ON 
LIST  for  ordinary  shares  in  the  above  Company  will  close  on  n  J5UNJ!.b- 
DAY  NEXT,  August  6th,  for  Londou  and  the  Country. 

E.  C.  PRESTON,  Secretary. 

Offices-  27  and  28  Palmerston-buildings,  Loudon,  E.C. 


r'  , 


,) 


/ 


lATH  of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  R>'St 

NOTICE  it)  driven  by  LIEBIG’S  EXT K ACT  of  MEAT 


CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  EXAMINER  are 
forwarded  hy  post  on  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendors 
supplying  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Puhlisher 
for  that  purpose, 

q^IIE  EXAMINER  in  AM  ERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

-L  for  any  Time,  at  rUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STEVENS,  17  Uenrlftta-Btreet,  Covent-srarden,  London.  The  Annual 
Subecription.  includinir  Poetat;e,  is  178.  4d.  or  4  34  dols..  Gold,  and  be 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Sterens,  Mr  G.  P. 
WILLEY,  314  Pine-street,  New  York. 

The  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

18  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  and  36  Little  Collins. 
ttrei‘t  West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  228. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne,  26e. 

C1ANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 

f  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  F’rom  the  first  synmtoms 
of  attack  one  lonif  course  has  conimoiily  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  saorifioe  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  tliose  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James's  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out  Patients'  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.()00. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


COMPANY. 


GiLOBE  telegraph  and  TRUST  COMPANY, 

I*  LIMITED.— Notice  Is  hereby  given,  that  the  list  of  applications  for 
Shares  of  the  GLOBE  TELEGRAPH  and  TRUST  CO.MPAN  Y,  Limited, 
will  close  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  5th  proximo,  for  town  and  country. 

By  order, 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

66  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  London,  July  20th,  1873. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE. —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

anmton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  r  at  2  p.m. 

ADKN^^^*^^^  )  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday 

BOMBAY  I  at  2  p.m.  t  morning.  (  at  6  a.m 


VJ  LIMITED.— Notice  Is  hereby  given,  that  the  list  of 
Shares  of  the  GLOBE  TELEGRAPH  and  TRUST  CO.MP 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALtJUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 

NEWZEALAND 


Thursday,  Aug. 
14  and  28,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alU'mate 
Thursday. 

'  Thursday,  Aug. 
28,  at  2  p.m., 
&  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
Aug.  22  and 
Sept.  6,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 

Friday  morning, 
Aug.  8  &  Sept. 
5,  and  every 
fourth  Friday. 


Monday,  Aug.  25 
and  Sept.  8. 
at  6  a.m ,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 

Monday,  Aug.  1 1 
and  Sept.  8.  at 
5  a.m  ,  &  every 
fourth  Monday. 


Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company's 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

I'aasengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi&  Bombay,  'to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  througii  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  tlie  (himpany's  Office.  'I'ickets  to  BrindiHl  only  can  also  be 
obtained  troll)  Messrs  LE BEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place.  Southampton. 

Nose  machine. — This  is  a  simple  successful  con¬ 
trivance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  liour  daily,  so  directs  the 
soft  earillage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  lli-formed  nose  is 

Juickly  shaped  to  perfwtlon.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain, 
•rice  108.  fKl,  sent  carriage  free -ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  llolbom, 
Loudon.  Pamphlet  seut  for  two  stamps. 

/^REY  HAIR.— 248  High  Ilolborn,  London.  ALEX. 

1  .**^.**.^  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 

diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  eflect.  Price 

^  *  '*‘^'**‘  144  stamps.  ALEX. 

KOSo  8  (.autharidt^s  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  .Is.  6d. 

OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

M/i  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiski  rs 

,  ■*“  /’**•*  stamps.- ALEX.  ROSS 

248  11  gh  llolbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye.  3$.  Cd  • 
J'ace  Powder.  Is.  ^  ’  ’ 

A  fact.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  1  liis  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  RUSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  It  hy  the  aid  of  the  hair  brush,  when  in  forty- 
eight  hours  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it 
Price  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  iflgh  Holbora,  London. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  an<t 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sadden  or  unexpected  nmurnin^ 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  anS 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  fibres,  and  at  the  same  nrice 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Recent 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
246, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

J^EFRIGERATORS  or  PORTABLE  ICE-HOU^. 


Ordinary  Construction. 

Inchea 

23  by  18  by  26  . £3  10  .  22  by  20  by  29  . .  4 

27  by  22  by  30  . 4  5  .  27  by  21  by  30  .  5  5  ' 

34  by  24  by  .30  .  5  .  .  33  by  22  by  31  .  0  jO  * 

40  by  24  by  30  .  6  10  .  39  by  24  by  32  .  7  i»  ' 

45  by  27  by  30  .  7  17  .  45  by  25  by  33  .  g  «  ' 

50  by  27  by  34  . iJ  15  * 

Patent  Ventilating,  with  water  cistern  and  filter,  from  £6  .58.  •  a  larinv 
Cabinet  ditto,  £17  58. ;  Ice  Pails  or  Pots,  Ss.  0<L  to  308. ;  ditto  Moulds  Su  to 
14s. ;  ditto  Making  Machines,  £2  lOs.  to  £4.  ’  '  ^ 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogne,  containing  upwards 
of  8.50  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.—39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1  1a  2  3 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,6,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-Va’rd’ 
W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

JOSEPH  aiLLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  lied  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAIIAN’S  .  LL-  .  WHISKY.” 


Patent  Ventilating  Ditto 
Inches. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every 
label  boars  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents — 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square. 

FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightfiri 
Iragrauce  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

ITi  LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

Fj.  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts, and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  M  igmore- 
street.  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman  square),  ana 
18  Trinity-street.  London.  E.C.  _ _ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  thateac 
Bottle. prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  »o  msny 
years,  signed  “  FJizaheth  hazenbt. 

Beautiful  and  pearl-like  tekth,  Heathy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO,  ^ 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prixed  by  the  thou* 
who  have  used  it,  andcousidcr  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  reiieu 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL  ^ 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Halr,.38  6d..78.,  B*- 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAN  D  S  KALYDf  )U  ^ 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bioom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Ue  J 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  6d.  and  88.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for ‘*  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. _ 


hitherto  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Pn)fe8-or  Max  v«»n  year* 

fu'ure.  in  accordance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  ions  made  nia  y  j^^ 

ago,  be  signed  by  bis  colleague  Prolessor  Max  von  I’t^ttenkoh-r.ine 
Chymist.  and  by  Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig, 
noting  as  his  special  assistont  in  the  analysis  of  tlie  Coinpao)  rjeolg 
Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known  standard  quality  o 
Company’s  Extract  ol  ifeat  will  continue  unaltered. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


READY  THIS  DAY. 


£  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d. 

12  Table  Forks . .  1  11  o  1  18  0  2  4  0  2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  0  1  15  0 

12  Table  Spoons  .  1  10  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  o'  1  15  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0  1  2  0  1  10  0 

2  Salt  do .  02003004  0,  040 

1  Mustard  do .  01001  602  0020 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12  0  0  11  o'  0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6  00  7  60  9  6  0  10  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  0  60  13  00  15  00  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11  0  0  13  0  0  15  6!  0  16  6 

1  Butter  Knife .  02603605  ol  050 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  05607008  0090 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  030040040050 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  026030036040 

_ 8  4  on  2  3112  11  613  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6 158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25e.  to  60b.  ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE  SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.-^IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  O  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.066.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7e.6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  IBs. 

CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

O  Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49s. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFK  AND  WORKS. 

Coniiftixig  of  ArtiolM,  with  Addition!,  reprinted  from 
*  The  Examiner  ’  of  May  17. 

I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thornton, 
C  B  01^  r 

HI.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spbncrr. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Hekbt  Trimrn,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  Wiluam  Minio,M.A. 
VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Levy 
VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 
Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnes,  M.A. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Henrt  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frbdbric  Harrison. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.A. 

tookthrr  with 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS.”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUI  RED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS  ?  ”  By  J.  8.  Mur,. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  ^  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 

*  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION^  FROM  £2  28. 


THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


8hp''<«pear. 

W>  •  ..er  and  Wilson. 

AK^uioria. 

Grover  and  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willcox  and  Gibbe. 
Cleopatra. 

Thomas. 

Howe. 

Weir,  Ac. 


,  J,,.  t  ,  .  It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 

1  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu-  that  it  Is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  ha\iiw  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
fTniTCll?  AV...  1  i.  are  enabled  to  reeommena  impartially  the  one  best  suited  for  the  description 

contains  the  largest  ©f  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  thia  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers;— 
baths,  from  Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 
1, 138.  6d. ;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  IBs. 

EXCHANGED 

its  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Afteronemonth’strial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

of  patterns  always  on  show,  com-  _ 

:ueen’8  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern,  SMITH  and  CO.,  6£>  E D G W A B B -B O A D, 


CLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Sho»r. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  6b. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  4Se.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  98.  6d.  to  30e. 

Papier  Mach4  ditto,  SOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6e-  6d.  to  148.  6d. 


LACK’S 


S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 


SLACK'S 

or  w 


without  one  lauic-v^uiiery,  otc.  rto  perron  buouiq  lurniBD 

aiCHABB  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STB  AND,  W. 

QSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

BlRir  ^■‘^NDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  VV. 

MINOII  AM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 

Established  1807. 


4  CHARLES- STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 

DINNEFORD’8  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Mageesia  as  the  best  rsniedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  ChemisU  throughout  the  world. 

DENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS, 

THE  MUST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

“  Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  oleanliiiess  itself,  perfection  of 
oumlorl,  an  iuexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  28.  6d.  per  box. 

Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  aad  SONS,  Farringdon-street;  and 
HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (bv  Diploma), 

■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  aflapts 
in  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  isenabled, 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  feeih  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior,  bets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas. — At  Home 
daily,  and  every  information  free,  at  57  Great  Russell-street,  opposite  the 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE. — “  In  a  new  book, called  ‘Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott 
Stock,  Patemosicr-row).  is  fully  explained  the  unique  svstem  of  Painless 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  Its  author,  O.  H.  JONES,  D.D.o.”— Press. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Dfxicate  Health.— In  debility, 

languor,  and  nervousness,  generated  by  excess  of  any  kind,  whether 
mental  or  physical,  the  effect  of  these  Pills  is  In  the  highest 
renovating,  and  restorative.  They  drive  from  the  system  the  morbid  cauw 
of  disi'ase,  whether  its  ongin  be  evident,  or  Its  situation  ’ 

they  re-eatabitsh  the  digestion,  regulate  all  the  secretions,  quiet  the 
system,  raise  tlie  patient’s  spirits,  and  bring  back  the  lif  iL  tl  SJ 

health  and  vigour.  Holloway’s  Pills  increase  the 

secure  periect  digestion  to  all  ordinary  food,  and  ***? A  pjii.  i,i«ce 

restraint  in  diet.  In  a  word,  whatever  the  cause  of  decline,  the  I  ills  place 
the  patient  in  a  position  most  favourable  to  recovery. 
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13  Great  Maelboeouoh-stbeet, 


TO  INVESTOKS, 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PEE  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  .INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

AUGUST  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Tages),  post-free, 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contnin.s  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the dny,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous 
Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Established  1852. 

BiNKEns:  London  and  Westminsteb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


LIFE  of  MOSCIIELES,  with  SELECTIONS 

(Vom  Hrs  DtAKIES  mid  COItRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIPu 
2  vols.,  with  Portniit,  248. 

“Tliese  volumes  are  full  of  pleasant  gossip.  The  Diary  and  Letters 
between  them  contain  notices  and  oriticisms  on  almost  everj-  musical  cele- 
brlty  of  the  last  h;Uf  century.  Of  all  Moschelcs’  recollections  none  are  so 
interesting  as  tiiosc  of  Meudelsi^ohn.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

AXDERSSON,  Autlior’of  ‘  Lake  Ngami,’  &c.  Edited  by  L.  Llovd 
Authorof*  Field  Sport.s  of  the  North.’  1  vol..  with  Illustrations  iss’ 
“All  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  and  daring  should  procure  this  canitsl 
book.’’-Johu  Bull.  ^ 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  Bv 

HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  ISs.  ’ 

FROM  tlie  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR:  a  Summer 

on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  1  vol 
Second  Edition,  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  15s.  .  ’ 


TO  INVESTORS. -Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
and  CO’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  dec.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 

faying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  Cd.  per  copy,  or  58.  annually. — 
ENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  THREE  OXONIANS.  By  Frank  Usher. 
The  WRONG  MAN.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs 

ALFRED  MONTGOMERY.  2  vols..  21s. 

LILIAN’S  PENANCE.  By  the  Author  of '  Re- 

commended  to  Mercy,’  ‘  First  in  tlu?  Field,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  remarkably  well-written  and  attractive  novel.  3Iuch  credit  is  duo 
to  the  author  for  the  clever  and  original  way  in  which  the  plot  is  revealed.’’ 
—John  Bull. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author 

of  ‘  iliU,’  *  The  Marstons,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  clever  and  interesting  book.  The  characters  are  all  hit  oflT  with  case 
and  dash,  and  the  dialogues  are  smart  and  pointed.” — Saturday  Review. 
“A  carefully  written  and  interesting  story.”— Spectator. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu. 

“A  remarkable,  vigorous,  and  original  novel.” — Standard. 

FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  By  Mrs  Day. 

3  vols.  [August  a 

MONSIEUR  MAURICE.  By  Amelia  B. 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘  Barbara  s  History,’  4c.  [Just  ready. 


Just  published, 

Great  truths  for  little  children,  told  in 

Question  and  Answer. 

By  the  same  Author,  recently  published,  printed  on  toned  paper, 
square  12mo,  3s.  Cd.,  cloth, 

The  STORY  of  OUR  FATHER’S  LOVE,  told  to  Children. 
By  .'i  ARK  EVANS.  Being  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  *  Theology 
for  Children.’ 

Extracts  from  Notices  or  the  First  Edition. 

“  Tlie  book  throughout  is  expressed  with  admirable  simplicity  and  force  : 
W'e  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  liked  better,  and  it  really 
fills  a  great  want”— Spectator,  7th  Dec. 

“  It  is  a  book  far  above  the  common  run  of  religious  books  for  children, 
and  written  by  a  cultivated  man  who  knows  distinctly  what  he  means,  and 
knows  alAo  how  to  say  it  plainly.”— Guardian. 

“  His  aim  is  to  make  clear  to  a  child's  comprehension  the  message  of  the 
Gospel.  ...  Of  the  method  wliich  the  author  has  pursued  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  realise  his  object,  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  .  .  .  Full 
of  careful  analysis  and  tender  appeal ;  and,  while  eminently  calculated  to 
interest  children,  is  certainly  no  less  likely  to  touch  their  hearts  and  help 
them  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  grand  eternal  verities  of  the  Christian 
religion."— Nonconformist. 

“We  have  nothing  but  the  warmest  and  sincerest  commendation  for  this 
Rdmirable  little  work.  We  wish  it  a  wide  circulation.” — Literary  World. 

“  Presented  in  most  simple  and  familiar  language,  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  revelation  and  the  sweetest  promises  of  God.  Notwithstanding  the 
oxtreme  simplicitv  of  these  page.s.  we  fancy  that  there  are  many  children 
of  an  ohier  growth  who  will  heartily  thank  Mark  Evans  for  his  sweet,  holy, 
IlMilt*  words. ’’-^Brltiah  Quarterly  Review. 

London:  H.  SOTHERAN  and  CO.,  136  Strand,  W.C.,  and  10  Little 
Tower  street. 


CHARLES  READE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD. 

Royal  annuities  and  crown  lands. 

Thirteenth  Edition.  Enlarged,  with  special  reference  to  the  Marriage 
of  the  Dukeof  Edinburgh.  By  J.  C.  COX,  J.P.,  F.R.  Hist.  8.  One  Penny. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  250  High  IIollYom;  J.  HEYWOOD,  Manchester. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo,  price  78.  Cd., 

V  COLLOQUY  on  the  UTILITARIAN  THEORY  of 

V  MORALS:  Presented  in  3Ir  W.  E.  H.  Lecky’s  ‘History  of  Euro- 
an  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.’  By  HENRY  bLECKLY, 
sq. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 

Warrington:  PERCIVAL  PEARSE,  8  Sankey-street. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  m  Piccadilly. 


For  AUGUST  (price  28.  Gd.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS; 

I.  THE  BROTHERS,  after  C.  Cordier. 

II.  I.OUIS  XVII.,  after  Baron  Wappehs.  _ 

111.  DEAD  CHRIST  SUPPORTED  BY  CHERUBS,  after  Gioroioxi. 

LITERARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  Dee:  Its  Aspect  and  its  His-  Venetian  Painters.  Part  VI.  Dj 
TORT.  I’artV’II.  By  J.  S.  How-  W.  B.  Scott. 
son.  Dean  of  CIiCHter.  Illustrated.  The  Vienna  Exhibition.  Illusimea 
Marine  CoNTitmuTiONS  to  Art:  St  Paul’s  Catbedbau 
CoBAL.  By  P.  L.  Siinmoud'<.  i  Antique  Bronze  Head  or 
Ancient  Stone  Cro.hses  of  England.  !  Art  at  Homeand  Abroad,  Obiiuae  , 
By  A.  Riinmer.  Illustrated.  I  Reviews,  &c.  Ac. 

Rotal  Acadeuv  Exhibition.  | 

•**  The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  price  Sis.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 
London  :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy-lane,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  6d., 

''HE  REIGN  of  TERROR.  A  letter  to  the  Right  Hoii. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

The  people  of  England  arc  taught  nothingbut  violence.”— John  Bright. 

PROVOST  and  CO.,  Henrletta-strcet,  Covent-garden. 


Just  published,  price  Cd., 

ri-'HE  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY:  Its  Aspects  in 

-1-  Great  Britain  and  Franee.  By  C.  R-  DRYSD.XLE. 

BAILLIERE,  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  William-street,  Strand, 
London. 


ODEOXiOOIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  Illustrate  tlie  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Tliroe  Trays  . .  £2  2  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  cither  to  Illustrate  Minenilogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  someof  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


august. 


rpHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for 

-L  Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

CONTENTS : 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  L 
POLIZIANO’S  ITALIAN  POETRY.  By  John  Addingto 
THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK.  By  G.  Barnett  Smith. 
REFORMS  IN  PERSIA.  By  Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 

THE  MILITARY  DEFENCE  OF  THE  COMMUNE.  II 
Cluseret. 

MR  MILL’S  DOCTRINE  OF  LIBERTY.  By  the  Editor. 

L  ADY  ANNA.  Chapters  XVII.  to  XX.  By  Anthony  Irollope. 
CRITICAL  notice's.  By  Edith  Simeox. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 
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